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CRITICAL DAYS IN RUSSIA 


fighting with decisive possibilities is taking place. There 
seems every likelihood, it is true, that a battle that may be of major 
importance is taking place in the Solomon Islands, but only in- 
complete information about that is forthcoming so far. American 
losses are naturally and rightly not yet disclosed, but it is clear 
that serious damage has been done to Japanese warships. That is 
worth bearing in mind when critics are disposed to disapprove the 
Solomon Islands operation as a purposeless dispersal of effort. To 
destroy an enemy’s navy is as important as to destroy his armies, 
and Japanese casualties in aircraft-carriers may prove a particularly 
heavy blow. But meanwhile the Russians are fighting desperately 
at Stalingrad against heavy odds. Berlin has announced that the 
city is to fall this week, and von Bock appears to be throwing in 
all his reinforcements. It is still conceivable that he may fight 
himself to a standstill with his purpose unachieved, for the successful 
Russian offensive on the Central and Kalinin fronts, though it has 
not secured much in the way of territorial gains, which are im- 
material here, is at least pinning down large German forces from 
which help might otherwise have been sent to von Bock. But the 
position at Stalingrad is critical in the last degree, and in the 
Caucasus it is not much better, for though the Russians have a 
good defensive line in the mountains, all the airfields in the plain 
are left to the enemy. The apparently imminent resumption of 
heavy fighting in Egypt may mean some diversion of German air- 
power from the southern Russian front, but it will hardly be on a 
scale to make much substantial difference. 


TT te last week of August finds Russia still the one front on which 


Indian Hopes and Doubts 

In some ways the most important development in India this week 
has been the return of the province of Assam to constitutional 
government, which means that five out of the eleven provinces 
are now self-governing, with purely Indian Cabinets responsible 
to elected Assemblies. Sir Stafford Cripps very usefully underlined 
this and other relevant facts for the benefit of American readers 
in an article in the New York Times on Monday. The_decision of 
the Viceroy to summon the Central Legislative Assembly at Delhi 
on September 14th, considerably earlier than the expected date of 
meeting, is another important step, which reveals both courage and 


confidence on the part of the Government of India, Sir C. P. 
Ramaswami Aiyar has resigned from the Executive Council, for the 
purpose—so far from being in any disagreement with the Council’s 
policy—of freeing himself to organise opposition to the Congress 
Party from outside. Sir Firoz Khan Noon, the Defence Member 
of the Council, is putting forward proposals of his own for a settle- 
ment of the Indian deadlock, and Sir Ramaswami Mudaliar, the 
newly-appointed Indian member of the War Cabinet, is bringing 
another set with him to London. The British Government, which 
has been charged with reluctance to re-open negotiations, has 
declared officially through Mr. Amery that the Cripps proposals, 
which came so near being accepted, still stand. It seems increasingly 
evident that there is a mass of moderate Indian opinion ready for 
a reasonable settlement. The difficulty is to crystallise it. The 


* Viceroy can hardly take the initiative unless there is good prospect 


of its succeeding. Meanwhile the general situation remains sur- 
prisingly—though perhaps deceptively—calm. 


The Duke of Kent 

The Duke of Kent was on active service, flying to Iceland on 
duty, when he lost his life with the crew of the Sunderland flying- 
boat which crashed in the north of Scotland. The nation’s sym- 
pathy for the Royal Family is deepened by the knowledge that its 
members have ever been ready to share the experiences of the 
rest of the nation in time of war, and have played their part to 
the utmost in accepting exacting duties and dangers. The Duke 
of Kent, like his brothers, was never content to be merely an 
ornamental figure in the life of the nation. For ten years he lived 
the life of a naval officer, and afterwards he was actively engaged, 
now as a Civil servant, now on special duties in the industrial areas, 
and recently he was serving as Chief Welfare Officer of the R.A.F. 
Home Command. During the war he had flown many thousands 
of miles, and visited Portugal, Canada and the United States, He 
would have made a good Governor-Genera! of Australia, and would 
have begun his term of office in November, 1939, but for the 
outbreak of war. The part which he took in public life shows 
how simply and harmoniously our constitutional monarchy, with its 
Royal Family, fits into the scheme and developing tradition of 
British democracy. 
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The Prime Minister’s Return 


Mr. Churchill reports that he has come back not tired but re- 
freshed after his eventful journey across a great part of the eastern 
1emisphere. Though the visit to Moscow was his principal object, 
his visits to Cairo, to the desert front in Egypt, and to Teheran 
were important, and no doubt illuminating subsidiary incidents. 
In Teheran he saw the Shah, and went to British Army headquarters 
when a separate command was about 
In Egypt he saw King Farouk, the 
Sir Archibald Wavell, and many 

The discussions he has had with 
into their place in his :nind 
himself and reviewed in talk at 


in Persia—at the moment 
created for Iraq-Persia. 
Smuts, 


to be 
Prime Minister, General 
commanding officers and officials. 
Mr. Stalin in Moscow will fit 
by side with he has seen for 
the key-points of British power abroad, and close to the fighting- 
front where a great battle is Though Mr, Churchill 
would be ill-advised to make frequent adventurous journeys of this 
kind, the contacts he has made this month have helped to cement 
mutual confidence between Russia and Britain, to bring the fighting 
commands in the East into closer touch with authority at home, 
and to “refresh” the mind of our hard-worked Prime Minister. 
Mr. Churchill is not expected to make any public announcement 
about his visit to Moscow until Parliament meets, but since pre- 
sumably the talks were mainly about secret military matters there 
may not be very much to be divulged. But the official communique 
issued at Moscow spoke definitely of “ decisions,” so the results of 
the conferences there may make themselves known elsewhere than 
at Westminster. 


side 


what 


imminent 


Brazil at War 

The Germans doubtless counted the cost when they made the 
ruthless attacks on Brazilian shipping which have provoked Brazil 
But they have added a new formidable 
in South America and a valuable active 
The five thousand miles of the Brazilian 


into a declaration of war. 
barrier to their ambitions 
ally to the Uniied Nations. 
coast-line and the adjacent waters will henceforward be more closely 
guarded by the not inconsiderable Brazilian fleet and by shore-based 
aeroplanes, which will help the United Nations in the war upon 
enemy submarines. Spies and fifth-columnists, whe.her Germans 
or Italians or their sympathisers, will now be sternly dealt with, 
and their financial dealings will be checked by the closing of German 
banking houses. Though it is true that Brazil was already giving 
much economic heip to the Allies, the scale of assistance becomes 
quite different when rendered by a country stimulated by the moral 
enthusiasm of war in a cause in which it believes. Nor is it Brazil 
elone that is affected. The whole South American continent has 
been stirred to its depths. The Inter-American Defence Board at 
Washington has passed a resolution of friendship to Brazil in her 
war with Germany and Italy, in which even the representatives of 
Argentina and Chile participated. Uruguay is wholly in sympathy 
with her great neighbour and is rendering practical assistance. Far 
away in Europe the Portuguese Government with great courage has 
expressed its moral solidarity with a country with which “the close 
render relations unalterable.” The world 
assuming its logical shape under in Latin-America 
neutrality is passing by quick stages into belligerency—a fact causing 
Government of Argentina 


ties of blood war Is 


which even 


no small embarrassment to the 


The Persia-Iraq Command 

The appointment of General Si: Henry Maitland Wilson to be 
Commander-in-Chief in Persia and lraq, now separated from the 
Middle-Eastern Command, is a recognition of the increased im- 
portance of that region as a possible theatre of war. In the spring 
of last year the Middle-Eastern Command controlled a vast 
which seemed likely to be exposed to attack from two directions— 
Libya on the one side, and Syria, by way of Crete and Cyprus (or 
possibly across Turkey) on the other. Such a Command had a 
natural unity. Iraq and Persia, always important for their oil-fields, 
were protected by our forces in the Mediterranean zones. Bur the 
Iraqi revolt and the danger of an extension of the trouble to Persia 
compelled us to look to our defences farther east, and our occupying 


area 
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forces in certain parts of Persia have grown with the necessity of 
improving communications for the supply of Russia. The time has 
now come when it is obvious that we must be prepared to use those 
communications for our own Tenth Army as well as for the Russians, 
The Germans are already hammering at the northern foot-hills of 
the Caucasus. If they crossed the range it would be incumbent on 
us to fight them side by side with the Russians for the defence of 
Iraq and Persia. If we had strength enough in that region we might 
even go forward to meet them before they got so far. Clearly a 
Persia-Iraq front is a possibility; supplied as it would be from the 
Persian Gulf and separated from Syria and Palestine by wastes of 
desert, its problem would be quite a separate one from that of an 
Egyptian or a Syrian front. General Sir Henry Maitland Wilson 
is an experienced Commander who carried out his little campaign 
in Syria with marked success. 


Hitler’s New Justice 

If any single act were needed to prove that Hitler is building on 
sand it is that in which, appointing Thierack to be Minister of 
Justice, he gives this notorious man power to set aside all written 
law. The absolutism of the Roman Emperors was fortified by the 
sense of security created by Roman law. Napoleon had reason to 
be proud of the codification of law carried out under his régime. 
But the decree Hitler has now issued strikes at the‘very basis of 
law and order, and so at the sacredness of authority itself. When 
last April he declared himself to be the Supreme Law Lord he 
announced that if need be he would set aside all laws. But he goes 
much farther when he delegates this authority to another, and 
appoints him both judge and legislator with power to make the law 
with the same breath that he pronounces judgement. This is 
nothing less than the open and avowed abolition of justice and of 
all civic rights before the law. The person charged can make no 
defence, since the prosecutor can dictate the law to ensure his guilt 
Hitler has armed himself and his Gestapo agents with this weapon 
of summary procedure in order to dispose of any person whom he 
fears or disapproves of. No need for a future Roehm Purge. He 
can get the same*results by haling his enemy before the “ People’s 
Court,” of which the new Minister of Justice was the ruthless 
president. Hitler’s decree is a sign of fear. No ruler sure of himself 
would resort to action so damaging to his own régime. 


Post-war Planning 


There are few signs that this country realises how much intelligent 
people in the United States and the Dominions look to Great 
Britain for a statement of her post-war reconstruction policy. The 
point was made by Mr. Walter Nash, the New Zealand Finance 
Minister, when he -bout to leave England for America to 
resume his work at Washington. He thought that there was failure 
here to give full weight to post-war development, which to a large 
section of the American public is the major war-objective. This 
does not mean that for Americans any than ourselves the 
winning of the war is not the first objective. But they do want 
to be sure that the winning of the war is worth while, and that we 
are fighting for something which is clear in our own minds and for 
which we are methodically preparing. We have had the general 
outline in the Atlantic Charter and in speeches by Mr. Eden, Sit 
Stafford Cripps and ethers, but these cannot be 
translated into realities at the critical time unless solid spade-work 
has been done to prepare the way. No doubt a good deal is going 
on underground which is not brought into the light of public 
criticism. The Board of Education is making its inquiries. The 
Ministry of Works and Buildings has not been idle. Such bodies 
as the Nuffield College Reconstruction Survey are making valuable 
But that comprehensive inquiry which Mr. Green- 


was 


more 


generalisations 


investigations. 


wood was originally appointed to conduct has never become 
a function of the Government as a whole, and has never been 
pursued to the point where the Prime Minister could make a 


declaration about progress made, or even about the direction it was 
taking. Here is a very serious gap in our war activities—one of 
which our allies are aware. There may be some excuse that we 
were unprepared for war. There will be none if we are found 
unprepared for peace, 
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THE KING’S LEAD 


HE fact that, by desire of the King, next Thursday, the 

third anniversary of the outbreak of war, is appointed as a 
National Day of Prayer and Dedication may seem only obvious 
and natural. So, in a sense, it is. Yet in fact the King’s 
action is based on tremendous postulates. It assumes an un- 
questioning belief in. the efficacy of prayer—a belief which the 
Churches hold by the nature of their being, but the majority 
of the nation probably does not,—and an equal belief in the value 
of assembling in the places of worship, and the factories and 
workshops, of the land some millions of men and women whose 
lives are habitually prayerless to join in a liturgy of prayers 
of thanksgiving and dedication and intercession. These, it may 
be repeated, are tremendous postulates. They argue a faith 
which may seem not far removed from blind credulity. The 
King’s call will no doubt be answered. Many churches will 
be fuller on the Thursday than they ever are on a Sunday. 
Congregations will bow their heads and murmur their responses 
and listen with respect to the brief addresses they are likely 
to hear from the pulpits. By Friday what will they feel they 
have achieved? 

That question is asked here neither cynically nor sceptically. 
It is asked because the whole value of the Day of Dedication 
depends on the answer to it. It makes all the difference 
between mere formalism and deep reality. What answer do 
the Churches give themselves? They at least believe that some- 
thing, perhaps very much, may be achieved, and they have a 
duty to make their convictions clear. It would be a powerful 
reinforcement of the King’s call if clergy and ministers took 
that as the theme of their sermons this coming Sunday, so that 
those at least who happened to hear them then might go 
to the services on Thursday in the spirit best calculated to make 
those services profitable. The task will not be altogether easy. 
There are, of course, traditional dogmas about prayer, perfectly 
just and reasonable and valid. But they have rightly or wrongly 
only a limited appeal, and this aims at being not a sectional 
but a national observance. The Church is not asked to modify 
its message or compromise its doctrines ; it would gain nobody’s 
respect by that; but it must set itself earnestly on such a day 
as this to speak specifically to those who come within its doors 
ready to hear but not ready to make professions of beliefs they 
do not hold as yet. What they may regard as the preacher’s 
normal stock-in-trade will make much less impression on them 
than a reminder of the convictions men of unquestioned 
intellectual range and distinction have held as to the reasonable- 
ness and efficacy of prayer—such, for example, as Lord Balfour’s 
declaration in his Gifford Lectures that in speaking of God 
“T mean a God whom men can love, a God to whom men can 
pray.” No one else’s authority is a substitute for personal faith, 
but belief in prayer comes above all things by practising it, 
and it cam mean much to have that practice vindicated by 
persons to whom a superficial or credulous piety could never be 
ascribed. 

Moreover, though the average man of today may feel as 
great a distaste as Christ Himself for those who for a parade 
the pretence may even deceive themselves) make long prayers, 
he does not reject @ priori belief in spiritual forces with which 
contact can be made and by which men’s actions may be 
prompted and determined. If no more is asked of him than 
that, he will join in the Day of Prayer without hesitations or 
reserves, finding here sufficient basis for true community of 
attitude and purpose with all who are observing it. And no 
more on this occasion should be asked, for to this observance 


are called not communicants or church-members as such but 
the great body of citizens. To those of them who genuinely 
regard religion as a superstitious survival the day can mean 
nothing, but if they understand at all that most understandable 
paradox “Lord, I believe, help thou my unbelief” then their 
place is with all those who are dedicating themselves humbly 
and sincerely to the service of God and man and seeking strength 
to make that dedication effective. The declaration that “he that 
is not with me is against me” has its meaning in its 
context. But so have those other words “he that is not against 
us is for us,” and it is these that are relevant here. None but 
claimants to unblemished virtue and complete self-sufficiency will 
find themselves in an alien atmosphere. 

The Order of Service framed by the Archbishops has been 
wisely and discerningly conceived. The First Lesson, for 
example, is not, as it might have been, the familiar “ Let God 
arise, let his enemies be scattered” (on which the Metropolitan 
of Moscow preached in 1812 as Napoleon was retreating from 
the still smoking capital), but a passage from St. Peter which opens 
with the impressive and enheartening charge, “ Humble yourselves 
therefore under the mighty hand of God, that He may exalt 
you in due time.” The nation as a nation and the individuals 
as individuals that compose it are called to repentance in terms 
that no honest critic could misconstrue. There is no room for 
the comment that it is Germany that needs repentance, not 
Britain. Germany does need it. Not to believe that she needs 
it even more than we do would be carrying humility to the 
point of insincerity, and later in the service a prayer for our 
enemies includes, in words that say neither too little nor too 
much, the petition that she may repent and change her ways. 
But the purpose of the observance of next Thursday is that 
this nation may re-dedicate itself to God, and in that third 
parties have no place. Concern for our own needs and our own 
deficiencies will take us all the time we have to give. 

But there is more than that to be said about repentance. There 
is no suggestion here that “in asking God’s forgiveness for all 
that has been amiss in our national life over the years that are 
past’ we are proclaiming to the world sins and shortcomings 
in our national policy. What is in question is the stains and 
imperfections that everyone must recognise in the life of the 
nation, and that for so many of its citizens have made their 
lives hard and hopeless and incomplete. But in a democracy 
everything begins with the individual. There is not much need 
to trouble about the submission of the nation to the will of 
God if its individual citizens are ready to submit to it. It is 
here that a Day of Dedication makes its challenge, for it implies 
before all things sacrifice. And that in no mere theory. Sacrifice 
may be the one condition of peace and public welfare when 
the war is over, and everything will depend on whether it is 
spontaneous or compelled. No one doubts, for example, that 
every citizen of this land must somehow be assured of an 
income that will enable a certain minimum standard of living 
to be maintained. Is insistence on that to come first, as it should, 
from the rich, who know they will be taxed to make it possible, 
or from the potential beneficiaries and their accredited spokesmen? 
Any who are not ready for such sacrifice can have no place in 
a service of dedication. There must be readiness equally for 
national sacrifices—of prestige or of actual dominion. Are we 
prepared to give immediate self-government to this or that 
dependent colony, or to India, if we are satisfied that such a 
course is in their interests, even if not in ours? That is not to 
suggest that it is at this moment in their interests ; there are 
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good reasons for thinking it is not. But it is to insist that our own 
self-interest shall play no major part in determining policy. 
No thoughtful person with a touch of imagination can fail to 
see what the possibilities of a Day of National Prayer and 
Dedication seriously faced by a serious people are. Whether 
that seriousness will in fact be manifest is not yet certain. The 
King has ordered the observance ; there has been no indication 
so far whether the Government is to take any corporate part 
in it; Ministers who can meet the Premier at Paddington at 
midnight should not find it difficult to gather in the Abbey 
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at midday. But they and all others in city and village will 
gather in vain unless one condition is fulfilled. Faith in the 
efficacy of sustained prayer does not justify much belief in the 
value of sporadic prayer. An observance such as this can 
have little place in the pattern of national or individual life jf 
it ends with the day. For some it may be a continuance and 
intensification of a familiar practice, for others a starting-point 
to mew experience and new discovery. If it is neither it jis 
nothing. That is not the goal to which the King, in high 
leadership, has called the nation. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


HE tragic death of the Duke of Kent leaves the King only one 

brother, the Duke of Gloucester, available to help him in dis- 
charging those numberless formalities which royalty in this country 
shoulders so readily and executes so well. I was present at the 
Duke of Kent’s wedding in Westminster Abbey eight years ago, 
one of the last public occasions, I suppose, when King George V 
and Queen Mary, their daughter, and their four sons, were all 
assembled as a family. The Duke of Kent deserved particular 
recognition for the way he carried out his public duties, for he 
was undisguisedly shy, and would always obviously prefer an 
unobtrusive to a prominent place. It may be impossible ever to 
discover with certainty the cause of his death, unless, indeed, it is 
found, from the position of the flying-boat that it crashed into a hill- 
side in bad weather. For an aeroplane simply to drop from a height 
and crash is most unusual, and in the case of so reliable a machine 
as a Sunderland would be almost out of the question. 

* * * * 

I am interested to note the respect with which The Times, itself 
markedly more liberal in recent months, is referring to the 
Liberal Party—meaning by that Sir Archibald Sinclair’s Liberals, 
not Lord Simon’s. Its leading article on “Civil Service Reform” 
on Tuesday made extended reference to the Liberal Party’s report 
on that subject, and on Wednesday it devoted nearly two-thirds of 
a column to the agenda for the Party’s annual conference next week. 
It may be, of course, that Lord Meston is right in thinking the 
stage is set for “a Liberal come-back” and that The Times, with 
laudable sagaci:v, is seizing occasion by the hand. But I cannot feel 
very sure myself about the come-back. The real trouble for the 
Liberal Party is that the country as a whole is so Eiberal. The 
including an almost Liberal 
Liberals, 

It is 
I wish 


Conservatives have no objection to 
left-wing, or the Labour Party to an almost Liberal right. 
moreover, are so individualist that they do not easily cohere. 
true that a few strayed sheep are drifting back to the party. 
a record had been made commemorating the Party officials’ ejacula- 
tions of welcome on the return of Mr. Clement Davies, who has 
his transference of allegiance by presenting the Party 
a rival resolution on things in general as long as 
unity, both admirable 
econcile, 


signalised 
Conference with 
the Executive’s own. 
qualities, can be a lamentable nuisance to 

7 * * * 


Independence and 


Sir Archibald Sinclair’s speech on the bombing of Germany raises 
issues of considerable importance, which only the War Cabine: can 
decide. There can be no question that the raids on centres like 
Cologne, Rostock and Lubeck have done immense damage to war- 
industries—examination of the photographs taken subsequently 
dispels all doubt about that—and though the destruction of civilian 
property is no part of the R.A.F.’s purpose the amount of destruction 
that inevitably accompanies the bombing of military objectives is 
presenting Germany with a grave re-housing problem, and—so far 
as new houses have to be provided some distance away—with a 
grave transport problem. All that reduces efficiency considerably, 
and as one centre after another is attacked the effect is substantial. 
Notable results, moreover, are obtained at a smal! cost in personnel, 
as the Air Minister showed when he mentioned that the raid on 
the Renault and Matford works at Paris destroyed the equivalent 
of the equipment of five armoured divisions for the loss of 25 
British lives. At the moment raids on Germany are the only way 


in which we can give help to Russia, and the effect, admittedly, is 
not immediate. At Dieppe, on the other hand, we pretty certainly 
dealt the Luftwaffe such a blow as to make reintorcement from 
the Russian front necessary. And Germany, whose losses 1n the east 
are very heavy, has by no means as large an air-force there as js 
commonly supposed. We too need to build up our strength before 
we can hope to cripple Germany from the air, but at present it 
seems the most likely way of crippling her. Some, no doubt, of her 
industries have been dispersed, but the most important of them 
are tied down to the iron end coal deposits. 
. * * * 

The time-honoured question about what books you would take 
with you to a desert island (the Bible and Shakespeare running neck- 
and-neck for top place) is suggested by a letter from Malta which 
has just been sent me. Malta, it is true, is by no means a desert 
island, but sojourns in rock-shelters during air-raids impose enforced 
leisure on a generous scale, and reading can be an invaluable solace, 
The writer of the letter concerned wisely took with him to Malta 
three years ago a selection of volumes in the handiest of all 
the various series of reprints and finds himself turning, as a good 
many people here are, to the Victorians, mentioning in particular 
Trollope and Constance Holme (a writer too much forgetten) and 
rejoicing in the discovery of Galt’s The Entail. (Let me commend 
to him the same writer’s Annals of the Parish.) But there are, after 
all, other things than novels. Boswell, for example, I should find 
a place for in even the shortest list. But chacun a son goiit. 

* . * * 

Talking of books, and of Boswell, I have just been reading some 
olwervations made by Dr. Johnson, so described, on August 15th, 
1942 (not 1742). He was speaking of his writings, and mentio#d 
that one of them “had a wider circulation than any book in the 
English language except the Bible, or perhaps Pilgrim’s Progress.” 
I ought properly to offer a small prize for the first correct identifi- 
cation of this classic, but such quixotry oaly tends to encourage 
greed. Moreover, I am not quite sure myself what the volume is. 
It is not Rasselas or the Vanity of Human Wishes. I fancy, indeed, 
that it is something on Russia. The writer, on the same occasion, 
informed his audience we very nearly came into the war on thé 
wrong side—historians would tell how near. In the same vein he 
added, among the indisputables, that we ought long ago to have 
given Russia a second front ; also that Russia was the only country 
he knew where front seats in tram-cars were reserved for pregnant 
women (surely a rather self-conscious prominence). Elsewhere in 
the report he is more spaciously designated the Very Reverend 
Hewlett Johnson, M.A., B.Sc., D.D. 


* * * * 


Amenities 
THE SECOND FRONT. 

S1r,—In this week’s leader you write: “The Second Front can 
never be a purely military operation ; it is—whether we like it or not 
—part of a European revolution against Fascism. That may be 
one of the real reasons why it is postponed so long.” 

Do you seriously believe this? 

[Yes.—Ep., N.S. and N.] 

From The New Statesman and Nation—of which Lord Keynes, 
I believe, is still chairman. JANUS. 


KEYNES. 
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THREE YEARS OF WAR 


By STRATEGICUS 


T is not a coincidence that each anniversary of the war finds 
| the Allies in a period of crisis. Hitler has from the first been 
fighting with every weapon in his possession, and it is a tribute to 
his showmanship that everyone is anxiously speculating what he 
will do next. It is known that the first anniversary was designed to 
find the war in its final stages, and the Battle of Britain was his 
first decisive defeat. The second anniversary was intended to coin- 
cide with the fall of Leningrad, and on September 2nd the Germans 
were actually within fifteen miles of the old capital; but it held 
gut under conditions that are little known even now. The third 
anniversary is presumably intended to coincide with the capture 
of Stalingrad and the rupture of the Volga line of supply. On 
each occasion Hitler has been within an ace of securing vital suc- 
cesses. If he had achieved the first there would have been no 
need of further fighting. The capture of Stalingrad would be a 
srave blow, but with the memory of so many Russian triumphs 
over disaster in our minds we need not write off Stalingrad or the 
Volga before they are lost. 

If, however, the third anniversary finds us faced with that depress- 
ing possibility it should not be overlooked that the power of the 
Allied bloc has remarkably increased. It is absurd to imagine that 
the position is not immensely better than at the time of the first 
anniversary, when we stood alone against Germany and Italy. The 
German war potential cannot be greater for the attack upon Russia. 
It has absolutely and relatively declined. The economic exploita- 
tion of Russia, which Dittmar now builds upon, implies a change 
from the mood that challenged America, and must then have 
reckoned on victory before the United States could mobilise its 
full power. It would at best strengthen the material side of the 
enemy potential; and it is foolish at this’ stage in the war to 
exaggerate the material factor. 

The main successes of the German army have not been achieved 
by a gross numerical or material superiority. The progress of the 
war has witnessed a steady popular depreciation of the value of 
position, as such ; but the general public does not yet realise that 
weapons are, of themselves, no more effective. The aphorism which 
a French officer framed as the conclusion to be drawn from the 
Spanish Civil War; Le matériel ne vaut que par ceux qu 
lutilisent is not one that is readily grasped by the civilian; yet 
it contains a truth which we ignore at our peril. Undue emphasis 
on weapons and war material generally tends to distract the attention 
from the more important factors in success—thought, tactics and 
leadership ; and it is not without its point that the two battles in 
the last war in which we lost most heavily were those in which our 
material superiority was greatest. It was not so much the tank 
that won for us victory in the last war as the discovery of the tank 
and how to use it. In it was but another evidence that thought 
was alive and active. 

It seems now to be clear that Hitler’s successes have been won 
by pitting his armies against the apparently impossible ; and, even 
if we agree that the lesson of war is that more is lost by caution 
than by taking risks, it is still surprising that the Germans have so 
often overcome what seemed to be prohibitive handicaps. In the 
Norwegian campaign, in the Yugoslav campaign and in Crete, 
bold planning, confident opportunism, perfect training and disci- 
pline achieved what seemed incredible. These lessons are coming 
home slowly ; but it is not the professional soldier who required the 
teaching. They may all be found in Wavell’s early writings ; and 
they are the substance of the higher training for leadership. It 
is the factor of training and discipline that seems to be accepted 
with most reluctance; and yet an examination of the German 
successes proves beyond a doubt that the effect is produced by the 
combination of such perfect training that individual initiative can 
be trusted with such perfect discipline that it can be welded into 
complete unison of effort. It is, in fine, not the number and 
strength of the instruments so much as the individual technique 
of the players, their aptitude for orchestral playing, and the confident 
conducting that produce the effect. 


Much of this is known or should be known by this time ; and it is 
vital that it should be assimilatea. But the three years of the war 
have seen so many disturbing vicissitudes that the thread of Allied 
progress may escape notice. The fall of France had the effect of 
dissipating our resources ; and yet, even at the nadir of our power, 
the enemy initiative was never absolute. The bulk of Mussolini’s 
empire has been swept away and great Italian armies destroyed. 
The air offensive has only begun to damage Germany’s war potential, 
and with the assistance of the United States our own has grown 
enormously. The attack upon Russia, failing a true military decision, 
may turn out to be a felo de se. At least it has inflicted a blow 
upon the most important element of Hitler’s army—its trained 
personnel—which we could not in our wildest dreams have expected 
to accomplish at this stage in the war. So great indeed was this 
drain and so obvious the growth of British power that Hitler might 
now have been in serious. difficulties if our resources had not been 
dissipated further by the Japanese attack. 

Even at the expense of involving the United States in the war 
Japan was encouraged to attack in the Far East. Some of our 
reverses there were due to conditions that were remediable ; but it 
is no condonation of these to point out that the basis of our defeats 
was the fact that we were pinned down by commitments in the 
western theatre, and much that we have done and omitted since then 
has been conditioned by the inevitable dispersal of our effort. But 
this handicap has begun to lose its force. Already in the Pacific the 
United States naval power has proved strong enough to provide the 
background for an attack in the Solomons that must test the 
Japanese navy. At this very moment it seems to be challenging 
the inevitable by a strong counter-attack. Whether this is a sort of 
Canute gesture or a well-founded plan only the event can show ; 
but at the very least the United States is applying to the Japanese 
the diversion which has fettered our initiative in the west. It is an 
evidence of growing power after the apparent eclipse that masked 
the process in December. 

This is no small thing ; and we should mark that Allied sea power, 
never complete, has never been so incomplete as to prevent us 
assuring perfect safety to troop convoys, and now appears to be on 
the upward turn. The shipping losses have, at least temporarily, 
fallen and the shipbuilding is steadily increasing. The adherence of 
Brazil will add something to the strength which supports it ; and, of 
course, it is and must remain the basis of our war effort. Perhaps the 
most important aspect of the Dieppe raid was the demonstration 
that the British Navy can maintain for nine hours perfect control 
of the Channel crossing; and the raid was but a reconnaissance, 
an examination of the position with a view to further action. It is 
true that sea power is recognised as dependent upon sea craft alone 
only on the high seas; but it was never more obvious that the 
resistance and offensive might of an island rest upon sea power. 
This fact governs not only our own fate but that of Japan also. 
Both must stand or fall by sea power ; and the simple foundation of 
our strategy is therefore clearly indicated. 

Another lesson that has become increasingly clear is the 
tremendous effect of air power. It has only recently been appreciated 
that the theoretical may become the formal and the practical. In 
battle so great is its effect that a second important lesson of the 
Dieppe raid is the demonstration of the sharpness of the weapon 
that is already in our hands; and it may be that it is by enforcing 
a diversion of air power from the Russian theatre that we can best 
help our ally immediately. 

But it is on land that the enemy must be made to feel our power ; 
and it is common ground that every motive of self-interest, as 
well of loyalty to our ally, demands that we should strike our 
hardest while Russia is holding so great a part of Hitler’s armies 
there. It is for this reason that the changes in the Near and Middle 
East gather point. Allied armies are standing in Egypt, and real 
success there might change the whole face of the war. At least 
the three years of the war have brought home to us the need 
of united and intelligent planning. It is because we detest the 
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arbitrament of war that we blind ourselves to the truth of Jomini’s 
description of war as an “impassioned human drama.” It is not 
until it is fully recognised that it falls into the category of human 
actions, and should be approached as a human activity, with all 
our wits and will, that we shall begin to reap the success which 
We know new that we have the 
remains now is that we shall apply the 

e problem of 


our potential strength deserves. 
iaterial means. What 
gifts of imagination, insight and experience to th 


applying them. 


THE PRICE OF SURVIVAL 


By R. F. HARROD 

T is now nearly twenty years since Miss Eleanor Rathbone pub- 

lished her classic work The Disinherited Family ; reading the 
signs of the times she may well believe that she will live to see the 
triumph of the cause of family allowances of which she has been the 
most effective advocate. If this indeed occurs, what a happy con- 
summation! She based her case exclusively on the need to 
relieve poverty and not at all on the need to prevent race extinction. 
When she wrote, the birth-rate had nardly fallen below the replace- 
ment level. Indeed, she and others, in order to fend off criticism, 
pooh-poohed the tendency of subventions to stimulate births, using 
arguments which may make some of us feel a little uncomfortable 
now. Only in the late ‘twenties did it become apparent, and then 
but to a few, that we were confronted with a major population-crisis. 
Even now the knowledge is not sufficiently widespread. In a 
recent debate a Member of Parliament actually protested that we 
ought not to foster an increase of population in these islands. Alas, 
the cause of survival has not found an advocate of such fire and 
force, a pen of such compelling power, as that plied by Miss Rath- 
bone in the cause of social conditions. The counterpart to her 
great book has still to be written. And the sad thing is that if, 
like hers, it takes twenty years to persuade the country, it will already 
be too late. 

If appropriate measures are not taken 
required for survival differ in many respects from those required for 
the relief of poverty—we shall no longer be able to avoid a great 
shrinkage. It would be interesting to see, although one hopes we 
may not have to, how the average man’would react when confronted 
not merely by statistical prognostications, but by the stark fact of a 
great dwindling. He might become despondent, and that would 
mean the end of England; the great historic chain of political 
wisdom, constitutional adaptation, literature, science, wou'd be 
closed and sealed at both ends ; historians would have another dead 
civilisation to study. Or, the only alternative, there might be a 
great filibustering, brutal campaign for more births, not only 
offensive to those refined souls who are impatient even of the gentle 
exhortations of to-day, but likely to do real injury to our genius for 
toleration and kindliness. 

The facts which ought to be generally known are simple. The 
average size of families has been shrinking for more than half a 
century, and has recently stood at about one-third of the mid- 
Victorian level. In the ‘thirties it has been at a level which will 
involve a loss, once the progeny of a more philo-progenitive age 
have had time to grow old and die off, of one quarter of the popu- 
lation in each generation—namely, every twenty-seven or -eight years. 
To put the matter in another way. there must be one extra child 
born for every three born in the recent period if the population is 
to replace itself. This is a tremendous requirement, since it is an 
average requirement, covering al! classes and including those who 
cannot, if they would, have more children. Thus those who are able 
must increase their families still more to offset the others and raise 
up the general average. This requirement may be somewhat eased 
if there is a further reduction in deaths, but not so as to alter the 
main picture. Even if there were no deaths at all below the age of 
fifty—and this is a perfection we cannot hope to achieve—a size of 
families no larger than that of the thirties would entail the loss of 
one-seventh of our population in every twenty-seven years. Further- 
more, an improvement must come fairly soon now. We have been 
living on our fat for some time. The birth-rate has been below 
the replacement leve! for twenty years, and still the population has 
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continued to increase. That is because the greater birth-rate of an 
earlier period has previded us with an abnormally large proportion 
of women of the fertile age. If we do not have a big improvement 
in the next two decades, a subsequent restoration of the birth-rate 
to the replacement level will not suffice to prevent great losses ; to 
do that the size of families would have to be increased by stil] 
more than one in three. . 

Is there not an evident case for providing an economic induce. 
ment to larger families? if we think only of poverty we may be in- 
clined to favour the proposal of a weekly allowance of §s. for each 
child. Would it not be much better to provide ros. each for the 
third and fourth children only? It is doubtful if 5s. wou'd really 
make any difference ‘o the number of births. Moreover ordinary 
parental instinct usually extends to the production of two children, 
It is when there are already two that the economic hardships begin 
to overweigh parental feeling, though we need have no doubt that 
there is still an unsatisfied reserve of that feeling below the surface, 
Now if we could secure a third and fourth child as a general rule, 
the population problem would be solved. There is no need to revert 
to the Victorian level. It is true that a flat rate of §s. for all would 
be a little more logical and tidy than ros. for the third and fourth 
only ; but this is a trifle, a feather in the balance, against the need 
that this large expenditure of money should have some actual effect 
on reproduction. It is precisely in order to make the ordinary man 
accept this piece of logical untidiness that it is so important that the 
gravity of the population-crisis should be generally known. So far 
as poverty is concerned, the case for subvention when there are on) 
one or two children is much weaker, and where there are four, as 
it is to be hoped there will be in the greater number of cases, the 
relief would be the same. Indeed, without using more money than 
would be required by the 5s. scheme, the grants for each of the third 
and fourth children could be made even higher than Ios. 

But more than this is needed for the middle classes, including 
that large section of our people whose normal pay exceeds, say, 
£200 a year. Parents spend upon their children amounts which 
vary roughly in proportion to their income, and the economic 
inducement must have regard to this. I do not suggest direct dis- 
bursement by the State of larger sums. The matter could be 
arranged on the basis of compulsory insurance, in which both 
contributions and benefits were adjusted to the size of income. 
Professor R. A. Fisher has suggested that there is an analogy 
for this in the compulsory scheme of insurance for university 
teachers now in force, by which the pension accruing is pro- 
portional to the income previously received; and between the 
incomes of various members of this profession there are of course 
wide divergences. The problem of insurance for children would be 
rather more complicated, since the greater part of the contributions 
would be payable after the benefits had been received ; but it would 
by no means be beyond the mathematical ingenuity of our actuaries. 
Furthermore, a number of contributors would receive no benefits ; 
but this is normally the case under compulsory soctal insurance. 
Such a scheme would not involve any public subvention to the 
middle classes ; each income-grade would be self-supporting ; but 
each grade would make a redistribution of its income in favour of 
those discharging their parental responsibilities. It is essential that 
the benefits should be sufficient to cover in respect of each of the 
third and fourth children what members of their income-grade do in 
fact habitually spend, foolishly or not, upon their children. 

Reform of the public schools, entailing a reduction of costs, will, 
if it happens, not remove the need for graduated benefits ; indeed, 
the majority of the whole class affected do not now go to public 
schools. Schooling is only a part of the problem ; there is the cost of 
service, clothes, doctors’ bills, holidays, travel, and so on. Now it is 
idle to say that these expenses are merely a feature of our unequal 
system of wealth of which we must take no official cognisance. So 
long as the system exists, we must pay attention to its consequences. 
It may be that in the long run this country will adop a policy of com- 
plete levelling. But surely no realist would regard that as likely to 
happen within the next twenty years. Yet that is the crucial time. 
What happens afterwards is of little interest in this connexion, since 
if the birth-rate does not revive meanwhile the tide of England will 
have ebbed out. 
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Who, for that matter, can see the future so clearly as to be 
sure that a small nation, which has lost the vital sinew of man- 
power, will be free to adopt whatever social system it deems best, 
regardless of the prejudices of its neighbours? Meanwhile, under the 
system we have, parents will not have another child if they feel un- 
able to give it the amenities customary in their income-grade and fear 
that it may jeopardise the chances of those already born. In the eye 
of the philosopher this may be the greatest nonsense. The so-called 
*“chances”’ may do more harm than good. A human being, that 
marvellous delicate instrument, that treasure-house of a thousand 
faculties, born of healthy stock into an environment that has room 
for him and social need of him—that is the thing! Beside it the 
whole gamut of our educational system is a mere bauble, all the 
amenities and advantages that a loving parent may gather together 
for him by means of little money, a mere handful of lollipops. But 
ordinary men are not philosophers. We must temper the wind to 
parental weakness. In particular we must direct some part of our 
surplus income—only a comparatively small part is needed—into the 
hands of parents who are willing to have a third and fourth child, so 
as to enable them to do as well for those as they are able out of their 
own resources to do for the first and second. This is a small price 
to pay for the survival of our race. 


AMERICA’S NEGROES 


By BASIL MATHEWS 
Washington. 
EGROES, who now form orte-tenth of the population of the 
United States, and sympathisers with them, have been ex- 
pressiiig vigorous and, at times, bitter protests with regard to the 
discrimination against coloured labour. “We are told,” negro 
soldiers explain, “ that we are fighting for democracy. The Declara- 
tion of Independence and our Constitution are based on the belief 
that “all men are created equal; yet at a time when the work of 
every American is vital for winning the war, our brothers and sisters 
are persistently refused employment, solely on the grounds of colour. 
Why should we fight against Hitler’s theory of white-race superiority 
if we are to go on suffering under it here? ” 

This feeling boiled up into such active resentment that a 
demonstration march of negroes on Washington was threatened. 
President Roosevelt immediately, both on ideological grounds and 
further on the grounds that racial demonstrations in Washington 
would be rich booty for Goebbels’ propaganda machine, decided to 
take strong action. He, therefore, made an Executive Order, which 
appears to have no parallel in the inter-racial field of Presidential 
action since Abraham Lincoln's Emancipation Proclamation. The 
central sentences in that Order are as follows: 

“Now, therefore, by virtue of the authority vested in me by the 
Constitution and the statutes, and as a prerequisite to the successful 
conduct of our national defense production effort, I do hereby reaffirm 
the policy of the United States that there shall be no discrimination 
in the employment of workers in defense industries or Government 
because of race, creed, colour, or national origin, and I do hereby 
declare that it is the duty of employers and of labor organisations, 
in furtherance of said policy and of this order, to provide for the 
full and equitable participation of all workers in defense industries, 
without discrimination because of race, creed, colour, or national 
origin. 

The President, discovering that widespread disregard of this 
emphatic instruction was taking place, established what is called 
“The President’s Committee on Fair Employment Practice.” This 
is a powerful committee, including white men and negroes, with the 
heads of the two great labour organisations of America and repre= 
sentatives of industry, with Lawrence W. Cramer, late Governor 
of the Virgin Islands, as its executive secietary. That committee 
receives complaints about the discriminations against workers in 
defence industry, sifts them and then takes action where grievances 
are valid. It works with the Government Departments to place in 
all contract forms handed out to manufacturers clauses against race- 
discrimination. It goes down ito areas where race-discrimination 
is practised and has hearings to which witnesses are called. Follow- 
ing those hearings, if the race-discrimination charges are proved, the 
committee recommends to the proper Governmental authorities can- 
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cellation of the contract unless the discrimination ceases, In one 
case where a great business firm refused even to send witnesses, 
the committee, after sifting the evidence, published its report all 
over the country, and the firm soon found it was losing millions of 
dollars in orders for its goods because of the feeling against racial dis- 
crimination, Since that day no firm has refused to send its witnesses. 
There was a widely held view that the committee would never dare 
to send investigators to the “deep South” ; but a powerful investiga- 
tion in Birmingham, Alabama, last June proved the falseness of that 
prophecy. 

The President’s committee explicitly disclaims any intention of 
forcing “social changes” or challenging social attitudes. Its sole 
aim is the nation’s full use of its man-power in the war crisis, The 
general view of all negro groups, except the most bitter and extreme, 
is that this Committe: on Fair Employment Practice is achieving 
more than would have been expected, and that its work should not 
be hampered by complaints that it is not achieving perfection. 
One group, however, of a rather bitter type of leaders has just 
been formed by the American Civil Liberties Union, with Pearl S. 
Buck, the well-known novelist, as its head. It intends to survey 
discrimination and segregation of negroes in the armed forces and 
civilians employed in Federal Agencies, as well as in the Red Cross 
and the United Service Organisation, or discriminations in defence 
industries and civil defence activities. 

President Clements, the head of the famous Atlanta University 
for coloured students, pointed out to me a deeper issue, basic to 
any solution of this problem. Business firms attacked for discrimina- 
tion sometimes state in defence that no negro skilled labour is 
available. That is at times true. But the reason why no negro 
skilled labour is available is because any labourer can only become 
skilled if he is trained either through apprenticeship in a business 
firm or through a State Vocational Programme. Both of these 
channels to skilled-labour status have been largely blocked to negroes. 
If we ask why the State Vocational Training Programme has not 
been open to negroes, its responsible executive replies: “I do not 
accept negroes for training for skilled labour because no jobs are 
open to them if and when trained.” We see here, then. the vicious 
circle which the President’s declaration and his Committee on Fair 
Employment Practice may be able, while the war is on, to break. 

One further snag needs elucidation. Resistance to the employ- 
ment of negro skilled workmen comes even more from white labour 
unions, and more especially the American Federation of Labour, 
than from the employer. Some business firms say: “ We will employ 
any negro skilled workman who has a union card.” But then we 
discover that the white trade unions frequently refuse to give negroes 
union cards. One dramatic step was taken in this respect this 
summer by Frank Knox, Secretary of the Navy. White war-pro- 
duction employees in a private plant, working exclusively for the 
Navy Department, refused to continue work in consequence of the 
introduction of some negroes employed as machine-tool operators. 
These negroes were union members. The Secretary of the Navy 
instantly telegraphed saying that such refusal meant that the recal- 
citrants were disloyal to the Government ; they were consequently 
liable to immediate dismissal and might be prevented from obtain- 
ing employment in other industrial establishments. This, of course, 
meant being drafted straight into the armed forces. Work was 
resumed by the white labourers. 

By and large, then, we may say that the Administration under the 
President’s courageous initiative, with ex-Governor Cramer’s firm 
and consistent handling, is grappling with considerable success with 
America’s baffling and pervasive race problem. The principle on 
which the racial issue in this immediate war situation is approached 
was crisply put by the Atlantic Monthly this summer when it said: 
“We can lose the war without the negro, but we cannot win it 
without him.” The deeper issue that lies behind the immediate 
crisis was summed up by Bishop Francis McConnell recently when 
he said: “ America cannot with a clear conscience sit down at the 
world council-table to deal with the relations of Empires to subject 
peoples unless she takes drastic steps to apply Christianity to race 
relations within her own borders.” Those steps, thanks to the 
President, are now being taken. 
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CONVERSATION PIECE 


By ANN TODD 


” ELL, dear, have you looked at the map?” 
“No, dear, I have not. I don’t hold with maps. Now 
take Rommel. I ask you, why is it that when he wants his tanks 
and things, he merely telephones and they are at his back door? 
What happens to us?’ 
“Well, dear, the map would show 
“We give our guns and hand grenades a joy-ride half 
It’s obvious to the meanest intelligence that 


” 


round the 


world Rommel is 


much nippier than us.” 

“But, dear, if you would just glance at the map you : 

“ Maps always deceive one. They are most misleading. So stupid 
to concertina the world into one page. I will never forget the time 
I decided to go te Loch Lomond for the day. I now ignore them. 
But to return to Rommel. Ellen’s George told her, quite hush- 
hush, that before Rommel accepted Hitler’s offer to go to Libya, he 
rented a room in Berlin. It was very small and very stuffy. He 
locked himself in, alone, with a thousand flies. Also a great deal 
of sand, waist high. He sat there for five days. It did the trick.” 

“What trick, dear? ” 

“Well, he doesn’t mind now. He walks through the desert as 
if it wasn’t there. Did you know our Generals wear glasses and 
sun helmets? Shows the difference.” 

“ But, 
only 

“Rommel is much better looking. Did vou see his latest photo- 
graph in the Daily, World? Taken in ACTION. Standing on 
top of the tank he was, not inside like us.” 

“A map, dear, would show you how long it takes 

“We must hurry up, that’s all. Why don’t we fly the bombers 
out in leaps and bounds, and send the bombs by ship? Or take 
an aerodrome somewhere and ferry tanks and things over in gliders? 
Rommel! would. You arc at the Air Ministry, dear, why don’t you 
do something about it. You want a woman to run this War. Get 
something done then. Oh It makes me so angry.” 

“Yes, dear.” 

“Do you know the main rules of Tank Warfare? Of course you 
don’t. Nor do our Generals. I do. So does Rommel. First, at 
all cost avoid ‘Splitting’ a tank during operation. Secondly, if 
your tank ‘ Splits’ and gets loose, STOP, re-group and tighten it. 
When tight, proceed with all fire-power blazing. Last of all, never 
engage the enemy without having tested where they are first. Find 
out how deep they are hiding. This is called ‘ Arrangement in 
depth.” You have to be very careful of this, otherwise your victory 
will be swallowed up by a movable opposition, which is VERY 


” 


dear, our Generals are expert in desert warfare, if 


” 


” 


” 


indefinite, see? 

“T see, dear.” 

“Now, Rommel ‘ 

“Would you like me to ask Rommel to change sides, dear? If 
all the women in England think like you, it is essential. Besides 
he is so good looking, he 7 

“Well, good looks are most important. Tell me, why do you 
think hundreds and thousands of women in Russia snatch a gun 
and throw themselves flat on their faces? ” 

“For Russia perhaps, dear.” 

“No, Timoshenko. I am tired of things going wrong. Now take 
the Japanese. Ellen’s George says they tie themselves to their 
torpedoes. They crash through everything. Our torpedoes are 
Jucky if they go through anything. And what about our Air-Borne 
Troops? Such a pretty expression that. One pictures them being 
blown like leaves towards Germany. Actually they seem to stand 
in groups and purple berets at all the important railway stations. 
Tough, fine-looking men longing to be borne in the air. Why 
aren’t they borne? Can you tell me that? -I repeat, dear, if the 
Air Ministry thought at all, they would bear them in parachutes 
over the Channel. A good push this side, they ought to make it 
nicely. After all, they have parachutes, so why not use them? ” 

“ Quite so, dear.” 


” 
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“ Now to return to the desert. The Germans keep Romme! there, 
What do we do? For no apparent reason, Ironside, Roger Keyes, 
Ritchingham, Joad and lots of others come and go like a No. 9 "bus, 


Why? I feel most strongly that Lord Woolton should make one of 
them stay.” 
"RM 6s € 


“Don’t interrupt, dear. Listen. Where are all our tanks? Last 
week the Lady Mayoress of Little Wickham rode through the 
streets in a Beaverbrook. Why? Did the War Office forget it? 
Who packed the last tanks for Libya? He must have missed it, 
He should be executed” 

“You are quite right, of course, dear, but 

“And why should Rommel have all the eighty-eight-inch guns? 
Answer me that.” 

“You mean the eighty 


” 


” 


“I know what you’re going to say. NEXT year we will have an 
‘eighty-nine.” By then, of course, Rommel will have got 4 
hundred-inch one. It all proves my point. We must be nippier, 
One minute! I haven’r finished yet. Where are you going?” 

“To Libya, my dear. To Libya.” 


COUNTRY LIFE 

Stings 

Perhaps because of the multitude of wasps particular attention 
has been paid to the treatment of stings. It seems to be now 
established that for bees’ stings al! the old remedies—such as “ blue- 
bag” or chalk or ammonia—are of no avail. The poisoning is not 
an acid poisoning, and analysis shows that two chemical substances, 
one acid, one alkaline, coalesce into the stiletto before it is un- 
sheathed. The one wise precaution is not to squeeze the sting in 
extracting it. The wasps” sting is of a different sort and responds 
to alkaline treatment. How best to destroy wasps’ nests is not an 
easy question if the standard poison is not available. On _ recom- 
menda‘ion, I tried derris powder, but found it of little avail. 
One harvest field scarcely approachable for wasps was cleared of 
the enemy by a dab of tar in the hole’s mouth. A paper funnel 
filled with sulphur and enough gunpowder to help burn it does 
what is required if the nest be dug out soon afterwards. 


Strange Bedfellows 

A rough barn was being cleared out the other day as a precaution 
against incendiary bombs, and some queer discoveries were made. 
In one box half-full of leaves and rubbish were concealed one 
hedgehog and a nest of bumbie bees—queer bed-fellows. Both 
creatures have flourished of late. I doubt whether the rarity of 
keepers so-called has encouraged any wild animal more than the 
hedgehog. It certainly abounds in th: Home and Midland Counties, 
end though it is better to eat than the rabbit (as certain gypsies 
once assured me), it has not suffered from war economies. The 
bumble bees are in such numbers that crops of seed clover should 
benefit substantially. The wild white can be, and is, fertilised by 
hive bees, but the cultivated reds depend to some extent on the 
longer-tongued bumbles, or humbles, though these in their too high 
intelligence have learned to short-circuit the proper route to the 
honey, and hive bees sometimes utilise these holes bitten in the 
side of the floret. 


In the Garden 


There is little doubt, I think, that the most useful, and among 
the hardiest, of salad plants for winter use is the endive ; at any 
rate, on any soil made light or naturally light; and though June 
is the best date for sowing, August sowings of the Batavian varieties 
are recommended by some specialists, for example, in The Field. 
What immense amounts are grown in the environs of Paris and 
Rouen by the maraichers! An important point, when it comes to 
blanching, is to ensure succession and not to begin bleaching too 
many at one date. A flower-pot with the hole blocked is the cleanest 
and simplest method. In one flower garden a few plants of hare- 
bell, or hair-bell, transplanted from the wild are flowering in great 
profusion above and among the heaths. They are quite three times 
as tall as the wild plants and bear a number of flowers on the stalk. 
They are well worth a place in any garden, even if nor belonging 
to a Scottish Nationalist. W. Beach Tuomas. 
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MARGINAL COMMENT 


By HAROLD NICOLSON 


URING the miserable days of appeasement I used at public 

meetings to be much heckled by Buchmanites, Jehovah’s 
Witnesses and apostles of the Peace Pledge Union. I was trying at 
the time to warn people that the Germans, the Italians and the 
Japanese were arming rapidly end well with the intention of seizing 
by force the possessions of Great Britain and France. The term most 
frequently employed by my critics was that of “ war-monger ”—a 
composite word employed at the time by Dr. Goebbels and his 
English assistants to signify one who dealt or trafficked in war. I 
used to point out to my hecklers that on the same method one should 
rightly dub a dentist “a tooth-ache-monger,” an oculist “a blindness- 
monger,” o1 an aurist “a deafness-monger.” They did not care for 
this rejoinder, and would either leave the hall with that springing 
youthful gait adopted in moments of difficulty by the morally superior, 
or else sit there with a smile of sweet forgiveness upon their lips. 
Sometimes, however, they would press the argument further. — Still 
wearing their sweet smile, they would rise in their places and ask 
me “only one question,” namely, “Do you, or do you not, consider 
war the greatest of human ills?” “No,” I would answer, “ there is 
an even greater ill, namely, surrender to evil.” That, on most 
occasions, went down well enough. But sometimes they would frame 
their question in a more trenchant form. “Do you,” they would 
ask with loving patience, “do you consider war a wicked thing? ” 
“Yes,” I would answer. “Then why commit it?” they would 
rejoin. My only reply to this was to ask them a question in my turn. 
“Do you,” I would ask, “consider cancer a terrible affliction? ” 
“Yes,” they would reply uncertainly. “Then why have it? ” I would 
ask. I do not think the audience understood these dialectics. 

* * * * 


I do not mind scoring off the Buchmanites, since they have for- 
feited my sympathy by assuming as their trade-name (well knowing 
that such action would cause offence to many decent people), the 
name of my revered University. I do not claim that Oxford has 
any copyright in its own title, but I do feel that a movement which 
without justification adopts a name carrying with it such serious 
intellectual and spiritual associations is acting as ingeniously as I 
should be acting were I to publish a Portuguese dictionary and call 
it the “ Oxford Dictionary of the Portuguese Language.” No, I do 
not mind scoring off the Buchmanites, since by this deliberate act 
of insincerity they have, to my mind at !east, forfeited the right to 
be regarded as completely sincere. I have quite different feelings 
about the Peace Pledge Union. I respect their sincerity and well 
know that they are today prepared to suffer for their errors and to 
maintain their views. I only hope that they will not be induced 
by the difficulties of their present position to pursue their past 
activities under a new disguise. 1 have received recently a pitiful 
bundle of postcards from constituents urging me to support a move- 
ment to “lift the blockade which is causing unutterable hardship 
to women and children on the Continent.” ‘These postcards, for the 
most part, carry no addresses, are written in the same hand, and 
differ only from each other in the pathetic signatures which they 
bear. They indicate that some movement is on foot calculated to 
diminish the pressure which we are today able to impose upon our 
enemies. The sham virtue, the talse logic of this appeal suggests a 
cunning inspiration. I earnestly hope that the former apostles of 
the Peace Pledge Union will not lend themselves to this device. 

* * * * 

When I was living in Germany at the time of the Weimar Republic, 
at a time when Hitler was still regarded by all serious Germans as 
a rather comic little agitator who had shot his bolt, I was impressed 
by the deep wound still festering in German opinion as a result of 
the blockade. Reasonable Germans would speak to me as follows: 
“We accept,” they would say, “that we were beaten in the war. 
We fought magnificently during four long years, and we are not 
ashamed of having been conquered by a world in arms against us. 
We have no rancour and no desire for revenge. But there is one 
thing that we can never forgive or forget. By your blockade you 


destroyed a whole generation. The children who were born between 
1914 and 1918 will all their lives be physical wrecks.” I must contess 
that I did not observe any signs of wreckage among the stout little 
German boys and girls whom I saw around mz. I was assured, 
however, that this was a deceptive impression. I was assured that 
one of the greatest of our English doctors (it may have been Lord 
Horder or it may have been Lord Dawson of Penn) had himself 
examined many German boys of the war generation and had pro- 
nounced that 8o per cent. of them were suffering from the effects of 
malnutrition during the blockade. It is these weaklings who endured 
the Russian winter and the plagues of Egypt. Either our nutrition 
experts were incorrect in their diagnosis or else Hitler has discovered 
some super-vitamin which has restored to the war-generation the 
strength of which we robbed them during their infant years. But 
that is not the point. The point is analogous to that which formed 
the central point of the P.P.U. doctrine, namely, “ No country, even 
in war, should adopt methods which lead io the starvation of non- 
combatants.” I am not satisfied by evading this issue. It is no 
help to me to say, “ But the Germans are trying to do exactly the 
same to us.” It is no help to me to say, “But if that theory be 
correct, then we should abandon the bombing of all enemy or enemy- 
occupied territory for fear lest some women or children be killed.” 
It is necessary to face the argument at its strongest point, which is 
this: “We do not ask that you should feed our enemies ; we ask 
only that, under neutral supervision and control, you should send 
food to preserve our own Allies from starvation.” What is the 
answer to that formidable question? 
* * * * 

The stock answer, and it is a convincing answer, is as follows: 
“An occupying Power is responsible for the civilian population in 
the territories which he occupies. It is our responsibility, for 
instance, to see that the civilian population of Iran do not starve. 
At great inconvenience to ourselves we provide them with food. The 
Germans in the same way are responsible for providing food to the 
populations of Belgium, Norway, Holland and the rest. They are 
not fulfilling these responsibilities. So far from providing these 
populations with food, they are actually taking away from occupied 
countries food or food-producing labour for the needs of their own 
war. Were we to send in food to the occupied countries, the 
Germans would be able to take away from those countries even 
more feod and labour than they do at present. Thus the relief of 
the starving populations of occupied Europe ultimately means the 
relief of Germany.” I am myself satisfied with this answer, since 
I know it to be true. But there are many people who remain under 
the illusion that it is possible in modern warfare to make some 
distinction between combatants and non-combatants, as between food- 
stuffs and munitions of war. The Nazis starved their people from 
1933 onwards, not because they had insufficiency of food in the 
country, but because they turned their fats into propellants ; when. 
Goering talked about “guns and butter” he meant it literally. 

* * * * 


Nor is it fats alone which can be turned into munitions. A handful 
of wheat can provide enough alcohol to drive a lorry a mile or 
more ; from milk you can obtain nitro-glycerine ; from starches you 
can obtain acetone. Why, for instance, have the Germans robbed 
the French peasant of his wine? Not because they drink it them- 
selves, but because they use alcohol for war. There would be no 
question of starvation in Europe if Germany were to allow occupied 
Europe to produce the food which it can grow; starvation exists 
because Germany takes the men from the fields and drives them into 
the factories and the forces; because she takes a huge proportion 
of the food produced and turns it into war material. The purpose 
of our blockade is not to starve Europe, but to starve German war- 
production. That purpose must be pursued with unflinching ruth- 
lessness. And when Germany surrenders, as she will surrender, then 
we must maintain our own not unendurable food restrictions until 
those who now go hungry in Europe have been fully fed. 








THE SPECTATOR, 


THE THEATRE 

At the Lyric Theatre. 

THIs is a play about the Royal Navy, and its realism 

change from some of the sentimental, pointless stuff recently seen 

on the London stage. It is vivid, amusing, exciting and has the great 

virtue in a play of steadily increasing in interest until it reaches a 

terrific climax in the last act. Apart from its fidelity to the 

our magnificent seamen and their tradition of the 

an exceedingly good plot, and the audience 

baffled by the 
An ominous 
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* Escort.”’ 


is a refreshing 


truly 
spirit ol 
play has the advantage of 
is kept constantly alert, suspicious but completely 
mysterious nature of what is going on in the ship. 
sense of danger is skilfully maintained while the threads of the 
mystery are being carefully gathered, and even at the very last 
moment the author, Sir Patrick Hastings, can produce a surprise. 
It is the best and most convincing spy play I have ever had the 
luck to see; but it is not only a stage thriller, it is also a valuable 
and deeply-moving panegyric on the heroic life which is being led 
day by day and night by night by our seamen. 

In the first act we are introduced to a batch of young R.N.V.R. 
lieutenants of a merchant cruiser who are awaiting in a Royal Dock- 
yard their orders to sail. We learn their peace-time professions— 
one is a policeman whose subsequent intelligence is the only thing 
in the play which strains our credulity—and if they are conventionally 
characterised, the fact is that they are a conventional lot and plausibly 
representative. But one of them, unknown to everybody, is a 
German. You will never guess which, and I must not spoil the play 
for you by revealing th: plot, although, in fact, it is a play I could 
enjoy seeing a second time. There are eighteen characters and not 
a single woman in the cast. It is the sort of play Basil Dean produces 
very well and the team-work is excellent John Stuart convinces us 
that Captain Ewart, R.N., was a true hero, and I do not know how 
to pay a bigger tribute io an actor, but his performance is matched 
by that of Barry Morse, who seems to me to be a young actor to 
watch carefully. This is a play you must see. JAMES REDFERN. 


THE CINEMA 


** The First ot the Few."’ At the Leicester Square. 
the Night.’ At Warners.——*‘* Guerillas of the 
Tatler. 

Tue day is fast approaching when an aircraft will become capable 

of arousing the same poignant affections as were formerly reserved 

for schooners, brigs or galleons. The hero of The First of the Few 
is the Spitfire, and the film contrives to invest this shining, stream- 

lined creature with all the historical monumentalism of H.M.S. 

‘Victory.’ It is the story of the Spitfire which shapes the film from 

the moment its designer, R. J. Mitchell, sees a vision of the future 

in the aero-dynamic efficiency of a hovering seagull, down to the days 
when his creation wins the Battle of Britain. We are from time 
to time reminded that this triumph of engineering is perhaps the 
most deadly lethal weapon the world has ever seen, but the grace- 
fulness of its lines and its sweeping command over the Spaces of 
the sky are the qualities that remain in the memory. It is the late 

R. J. Mitchell who is “first of the few,” and before the picture is 

over we come ourselves to share some of the light in his eye when 

he regards the successive phases of his achievement, for Leslie 

Howard presents the passionate devotion of the inventor with great 

sincerity. The film begins with a group of pilots preparing to 

take off to attack German raiders during the summer of 1940 when 
the fate of the country hung in the balance. The Station Com- 

mander—excellently played by David Niven—takes advantage of a 

period between “scrambles” to tell the story of their plane and 

its maker, and how he shared the epic story of the Spitfire and its 
principal test pilot. When we go back to the seashore picnic 
where Mitchell and his wife lie in the sun and watch the seagulls, 
we are therefore aware of what history holds in store. It is question- 
able whether this currently fashionable “flash back” technique 
does not spoil the mounting drama of the chronological story. 

The growing pattern of the historical process tends to be obscured 

by the romanticism (even sentimentalism) of the “ flash back.” 

Apart from this criticism of shape, there is little fault to be found 

with the taste and feeling of the film. As producer and director, 

Leslie Howard has remained conscious of the authentic basis of 

his material and the close proximity in time of his story. He has 

resisted the temptation always to play for dramatic or emotional 
effect, and the consequence is that he and his cast have contributed 
an admirable group of restrained and lifelike portraits. Even 
in Mitchell’s visit to Germany he finds himself surrounded, not 
with monsters, but with human beings slightly but fatally handi- 


Service, 





** All Through 
Don.’’ At the 
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capped by a sense of national megalomania. Unfortunately, 
however, we are treated to the conventional caricature of the 
Italians. I do not know what relation the film has to the actual 
details of Mitchell’s private and public life, but the domestic 
background we are shown comes much nearer to recognisable human 
behaviour than the cinema has led us to expect from it. Rosamund 
John as Mrs. Mitchell is particularly impressive. All the human 
incident is, however, only background to the Spitfire itself. The 
flying sequences are not long and are simpler in conception than 
the usual spectacular “air-circus” episodes. There is something, 
however, about the simplicity with which they are shaped (a single 
silvery plane climbing more and more slowly and steeply to the 
top of the screen before turning on its back and swooping swiitly 
down again)—which fits with the austere lines of the picture and 
with the quiet rural peace of the designer’s home. 

All Through the Nighi is good gangster drama, packed with 
thrills, comedy and first-class repartee. The loyal Humphrey 
Bogart admirer will perhaps regret the appearance of the fifth- 


column and substantial sections of comedy in this actor’s grim 
world. Let it at once be said, however, that Bogart has never 
been more at home. The ingenuity of the situations would do 


credit to Hitchcock himself (an ordinary goods lift takes on a 
most sinister character) and the operations of the Fifth Column 
behind a facade of elegance gives Bogart an opportunity to apply 
direct, forceful and inelegant methods with a wry quip always 
ready on his lips. When, in the climax, Bogart calls upon all the 
gangsters and toughs of Broadway to help him clean up the spies’ 
nest which is about to destroy the latest U.S. battleship, we have, 
for the first time, convincing evidence of something always sus- 


“ 


pected. Obviously America’s gangsters have always been “ good 
guys” at heart, anxious to spring to the defence of anything 
threatening the ancient traditions of their country. At any rate 


this might be deduced from the very short shrift they give the Nazis, 
Guerillas of the Don is about the operations of the peasants, 
fishermen and miners of the Don Basin at the end of the last war, 
It is exciting, but the characters lack flesh and blood. The director 
has been so anxious to make good, topical propaganda that he 
appears to have forgotten that the best propaganda for the threatened 
peoples of Russia is to be derived from their human quality rather 
than from the cold fanaticism of lay figures. EDGAR ANSTEY. 


ART 


B.B.C. European Service and Other Exhibitions 


AT Bush House, in the B.B.C. canteen on the lower ground floor, 
there is an interesting exhibition of works by members of the 
European Service of the B.B.C. The contributors are all in various 
stages of professionalism and amateurism, and the exhibits naturally 
vary considerably in quality, though the general impression made 
upon the visitor is, perhaps surprisingly, good. By one of those 
fortunate chances which rarely, if ever, fall to groups of painters 
exhibiting in art galleries the number of works submitted to the 
hanging committee—so we are informed—exactly filled the bare 
walls of the canteen. Nobody, therefore, has been excluded, so 
there is no possibility of secessionists, or of talent being overlooked ; 
unless, indeed, some member of the staff was too modest to send in 
anything. Looking through my catalogue I notice I have marked 
exhibits of Joanna Savage, Russell Page, M. Zulawski, Lindley 
Royer, J. Gardini and P. Sansalvadore as being outstanding. I liked 
particularly Miss Savage’s and Mr. Sansalvadore’s paintings. The 
canteen is greatly embellished by these pictures, and it is very 
encouraging to find so much artistic activity in the European Staff 
of the B.B.C. Whoever had the idea of making the exhibition 
is to be commended. Other big employers of labour ought to 
follow suit, because here is a most admirable example of how to 
use the leisure that, even in war-time, must be available to many 
and should be truly recréative. 

The Lefévre Gallery has an unusually good exhibition of modern 
French art owing to the excellence of the pictures representing 
Cézanne, Renoir (a superb landscape), Degas, Sisley and Dufy. 
There is also there an exhibition of paintings by a number of 
Northumbrian miners calling themselves the Ashington Group. 
There is considerable competence and real freshness in their work. 
Particularly interesting are My Uncle’s Hobby, by James Floyd, 
and Fish Sale, by Harry Wilson. W. J. Turner. 





The fact that goods made of raw materials in short supply owing 
to war conditions are advertised m this journal should not be taken 
as an indication that they arc necessarily available for export. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


THE SITUATION IN INDIA 


Sir,—Is it not time that we cleared our minds of circumlocution and 
our language of euphemisms? We are all aware of the saintliness of 
Mr. Gandhi—a saintliness that far exceeds that of the Pharisee who 
fasted twice in the week and gave tithes of all he possessed—and of his 
influence with a population which is impressed by asceticism as by 
nothing else. And in a country iike ours, and at a time like this, we 
cannot but be moved by his reiterated cry, echoed by the Congress in 
their passionate devotion to their fuehrer, “ Give us freedom, and then— 
But it is surely clear that the one thing that Mr. Gandhi 
does not want is freedom, in the sense of freedom for India. What 
he means by freedom is power to “ boss” the Moslems and, incidentally, 
the depressed classes and the other sections of the heterogeneous popula- 
tion of India. And what the other sections mean by freedom is power 
to boss, or to avoid being bossed, by the Congress. For the past 
twenty-four years we have been presenting India with one measure of 
freedom after another. Everyone of them Mr. Gandhi has bluntly 
rejected ; but he has never done this on the score that it does not give 
enough freedom to India; his one complaint has been that it has not 
given enough power to Congress. He knows quite well that the British 
people will never present him with such a caricature of freedom ; he 
also knows the enormous dangers which, as Dr. Bevan pointed out last 
week, await any Government of India on the day when the British 
evacuate it; and he also knows how much easier and pleasanter it is 
to pull someone else’s plan to pieces than to make one’s own, 

Hence his demand, echoed by his docile friends in England, that 
the Government should “ reopen negotiations” and produce yet another 
plan which he and his faithful Pandit Nehru will tear to bits as another 
“insult to India,” in the name of a freedom which they do not under- 
stand, and which they certainly would never accept. Mr. Carl Heath 
urges that the Government should take yet a “further step in policy 
to meet the present impasse,” and he quotes a Chinese paper to the effect 
that the dispute is not “ beyond the possibility of compromise.” No, it 
is not, if there were any real statesmanship on the Congress side or if 
compromise was what would satisfy any responsible party. But Mr. 
Gandhi’s statesmanship consists in saying, “ If I cannot get what I want, 
I will fast to death; or I will rouse all India against you”; or else, 
when all that he has asked for is being offered him, he will make some 
fresh demand—a well-known Hitlerian device—as he did at the end of 
the Cripps’ negotiations (see Coupland, The Cripps Mission, pp. 47 ff.). 

It must be regretfully admitted that when Mr. Gandhi says freedom 
for India, he means independence for the Congress and for its fuehrer 
Unhappily, no great Indian party has yet learnt to think of India as a 
whole. Great Britain has in vain tried to teach that lesson. The only 
thing Mr. Gandhi ever did to raise the depressed classes was to demand 
for them the right of temple-entry, as if that would ever fill their empty 
stomachs! And when he found it was not popular with his wealthy and 
influential friends, he dropped it ; since then he has said as little about 
it as about access to village wells. And what has the apostle of non- 
violence ever said in protest against the persecution of the Christians in 
every mission field in India? In the impressive record of advances in 
Modern India, edited by the late Mr. O’Malley, there is not an 
example of a reform in which Mr. Gandhi has conspicuously interested 
himself. Can it be that the champion of freedom would rather that the 
British should remain in India to be the butt of his Philippics, to being 
himself the legatee of their problems ; and that in his heart he sets above 
the duty of preserving order among Moslems, Sikhs, native States, and 
the sixty millions of the depressed classes, the martyrdom of the palace 
of the Aga Khan? W. F. Lorruouse. 

Old Bank House, Woodstock. 








get out! ” 


SiR—Many of your readers will be grateful to you for the editorial 
comments in which the appeal from the Chairman of the India Con- 
ciliation Group is placed in its proper light. Mr. Gandhi is not the 
uncrowned king of India and it is surely a very serious error to 
confuse “India Conciliation” with the appeasement of Mr. Gandhi 
and those who have accepted his leadership for their own purposes. 
The aim of the Congress party is the political domination of India. 
But is that Mr. Gandhi’s object? Would it not be strictly accurate to 
say that he is merely a political opportunist who uses the slogans of 
the day for his own ends? He has told us what these ends are in 
his book, Indian Home Rule, published in 1908 and republished in 
1924. Writing in 1921, some three years before the reissue of this 
book, he said with regard to it: “I am individually working for the 
slf rule pictured therein. But today my corporate activity is undoubtedly 


devoted to the attainment of Parliamentary Swaraj in accordance with 
the wishes of the people of India.” In these words he draws a dis- 
tinction between his own aims and those he is temporarily serving. 

What are his own aims? They are summed up in his book in two 
short sentences, which tell us a very great deal if we choose to consider 
them carefully. They read as follows: 

“1. Real Home Rule is Self Rule or Control. 

2. The way to it is passive resistance: that is Soul force or love 
force.” 

The aphorism about real Home Rule might have been a mighty 
weapon in the hands of a devoted social reformer, but its political 
implications are purely anmarchical. Gandhi is against all government, 
whether British or other, and he has no use at all for Parliamentary 
Democracy, as his actions prove, On August 7th he told the All-India 
Congress Committee that he had read about the French Revolution 
and had been told by Pandit Nehru about the Russian revolution, 
adding: “But I hold that though theirs was a fight for the people, it 
was not the fight for real democracy that I envisage. My democracy 
means that every one is his own master.” 

The words italicised show that his political nihilism is unchanged. 
His pacifism is but a means to an end. Is it not time that the public 
realised that Gandhi has no constructive aims and that his entire politi- 
cal career has brought nothing beneficial to India? Even the achievement 
attributed to him, by Mr. Guy Wint, of having revived self-confidence 
in the average Indian, is by no means reflected in the attitude 
of most of India’s political leaders who, with the exception of 
Mr. Jinnah, vie with one another in appeals to the British Government 
and people to solve their problems for them instead of attacking them 
themselves. 

The only way in which Indians can be induced to try to heal their 
own differences is to avoid British interference and give the contending 
parties time to adjust their outlook and to appreciate what is being 
done for India by those patriotic Indians who now constitute the 
majority in the Government of the country.—Yours faithfully, 

56 East Avenue, Bournemouth. A. R. BARBOUR. 


Sir,—I should like to support the position set forth in your issue of 
August 21st in the letter of Mr. Carl Heath. His plea for the calling 
of a conference seems to me to point out the only way of hope for the 
future ; on tactical grounds alone it would seem to be worthy of the 
serious consideration of the Government. As Mr. Gandhi said to his 
judge on the occasion of his first trial and imprisonment, “ You may 
confine this frail body within prison walls but you can never restrict 
my spirit”; he might have added his influence, for certain it is that 
whenever the Government has imprisoned Mr. Gandhi his sway over 
the minds and actions of the many millions of Indians who revere him 
if they do not all follow him in all his social and political convictions) 
has been immensely increased. One would have expected that by now 
even the unimaginative India Office would have learnt that fact. 

But of course the real tragedy is far graver than that of a mere 
tactical error on the part of a harassed Government. Mr. Gandhi's 
unique influence is due to his spiritual qualities: it was those which led 
Kagawa instinctively to kneel before him when first they met: it was 
those which impelled Dr. John Mott to address him as “a conscience 
for mankind”: his leadership (however mistaken it may be), is based 
on spiritual forces: to do God’s will as he understands it is his dominant 
desire (even though his God is not the God and Father of our Lord 
Jesus Christ): his supreme demand of Britain is freedom—the ideal 
which Britain has taught India to desire and for which we are staking 
all we have in the present war. Yet that man is imprisoned by order 
of the Government of India, with the approval of the British Govern- 
ment, and the Whipping Act is brought into force. Is all this the action 
of a British or a Nazi Government? Whilst realising something of the 
perplexity of the problem with which the Government is faced, and 
despite deep sympathy with the Viceroy and Mr, Amery in a situation 
which obviously baffles them, one cannot escape a sense of shame that 
one’s country,—officially Christian, as Mr. Carl Heath points out—should 
be committed to such action before the eyes of the world. 

Without considering prestige or laying down any preliminary condi- 
tions, let the Government reopen negotiations with Indian leaders of 
all parties, in prison and without: in that direction alone lies Christian 
statesmanship and the hope of an Indian settlement.—I am, faithfully 
yours, G. E. HICKMAN JOHNSON, 

Secretary, Methodist Missionary Society. 

25 Marylebone Road, N.W. 1. 
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Sir,—In your issue of August 21st you publish a letter from Lady 


Cynthia Colville in reply to one from Canon England in your previous 


issue. Her argument appears to be that because “ The Faith” (that is, 
I suppose, orthodox creeds and doctrine) “has been tested by 2,000 
years,” it is at least as likely to be true as any newer beliefs. This 


seems to imply that orthodoxy has come triumphant through the test. 
But to many people it is obvious that this is not the case, and it is 
simply because orthodoxy has not stood up to the test that it has ceased 
to exert any great influence on the lives and conduct of the people of 
today. Surely we are not asked to agree that either the needs or the 
knowledge of today are the same as those of the days when the orthodox 
creeds were first formulated. Even if those creeds did in fact represent 
the beliefs of a large body of people at that time, why should they 
represent the beliefs of everyone for all time? Has advancing knowledge 
and experience nothing to do with beliefs? Did God reveal Himself 
completely and finally and utterly at one period only of the world’s 
history? 

I suppose no one doubts that the Sabbath was made for man, and 
not man for the Sabbath. It does not seem to me to be stretching that 
idea too far to say that religion and creeds and church organisation were 
all made for man, and not man for them. It shou'd not be an impossi- 
bility to slough off the many creeds and dogmas that have collected 
around the Christian religion in the last 2,000 years, and also the many 
vested interests, and go forward to the pure religion actually taught by 
Christ Himself. Not impossible perhaps—but very difficult, And those 
who have the courage and independence to try to find the way deserve 
the help and encouragement of us all.—Yours faithfully, 

Bridport. W. P. CoLrox. 


Sir,—This correspondence arose out of an appeal put forth by the 
chairman of the Congregational Union for closer unity among Christians 
—‘a notable appeal,” to quote Dr. Paton in his article on “ 1662 and 
All That” which appeared in The Spectator of July 3rd. As Dr. Paton 
then pointed out, “the body of Christ is divided,” and all who love the 
Christ should seek the cause of division in order to remove it and so 
allow the wound to heal. In my letter which appeared in your issue of 
July roth I referred this cause back to the Council of Nicaea, held in 
A.D, 325, when all who disagreed with the majority vote were compelled 
by threat of banishment and anathema to conform with the majority 
or quit the Church. 

When I ask the C. of E, “to modify her creeds and formularies ” in 
the light of a new revelation, so as to allow me and some others to 
worship “in spirit and in truth,” it is not my intention to impugn the 
honesty or intelligence of those whom I cannot persuade to think as I 
do, or to force them in any way to my point of view. All I plead is 
for a relaxation of dogma where there is not sufficient warrant of reason 
or revelation to justify the continuance of such an exclusive test of 
orthodoxy, lest I am compelled, against my own will and wish, to quit 
the spiritual home in which I have been nourished and have laboured 
happily for so many years. 

Without seeking to be offensive may I suggest that “dogma” is akin 
to prejudice and obstinacy, being productive of firmness due to weakness? 
Where the coercive power of logic has failed to convince, there is still 
available the persuasive power of love to those who have the heart of a 
shepherd of souls. It would appear on some occasions that appointed 
shepherds reveal more of the love of power than this power of love. Not 
even in the Church of England are we yet wholly free from the spirit 
of despotism, and until this spirit is removed there can be little hope of 
reconciliation with those who have tasted of the sweet waters of love and 
liberty. —Yours faithfully, HERBERT ENGLAND. 

11 Woodland Avenue, Boscombe, Bournemouth. 


THE AGENT-PROVOCATEUR 


S1r,—Most of us will sgree with Mr. Harold Nicolson’s “ Marginal 
Comment” on the action of the official of the Board of Trade in inducing 
a shopkeeper to sell him socks and shoes without the production of 
proper coupons. Mr. Nicolson seems to see no method of preventing 
such conduct except publicity. The law provides a very simple one of 
a most efficacious kind By Section § of the Summary Jurisdiction Act, 
1848 (11 & 12 Vict. c. 43), “ Every person who shall aid, abet, counsel, 
or procure ithe commission of any offence which is punishable on summary 
conviction shall be liable to be proceeded against and convicted for the 
same either together with the principal offender or before or after his 
conviction, and shall be liable to the same punishment.” On the facts 
disclosed, the official in question certainly “procured” the shopkeeper 
to commit the offence, and is liable accordingly. Anyone may prosecute ; 


neither the Board of Trade nor the police can protect the accused. The 
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Attorney-General can stop the prosecution, but I do not think he would, 

The cost would be trifling, and I am prepared to subscribe one guinea, — 

I remain, your obedient servant, Harry STEPHEN, 
Hale, Fordingbridge, Hants. 


S1r,—Mr. Harold Nicolson’s story of the Devonshire shopkeeper, whose 
kindly good nature was the cause of his committing an offence against 
the law of the land, will wring a pang from the hardest heart. But for 
once your contributor seems to have missed the main point of his own 
For what distresses us in the incident he describes is not 
responsible for the 
shopkeeper’s finer 


argument, 
that an agent-provocateur of the Board of Trade was 
shopkeeper’s undoing, but that he appealed to that 
instincts by representing himself as being in distress. 

The agent-provocateur is, admittedly, uncongenial to the British tem- 
perament, but in existing conditions he performs a useful and necessary 
function, and a little reflection will show that his abolition would remove 
the last restraining influence against the many opportunities for nefarious 
and profitable practices which war presents. For instance, it is doubtful 
in the extreme if “black market” activities could be kept in check 
without his intervention. To obtain their requirements, would-be pur- 
chasers in that market offer, either openly or by implication, inducements 
of higher prices or greater turnover, thus making a direct appeal to one 
of the baser human instincts—avarice. This inducement can be resisted 
either by the possession of a proper sense of social duty or—by the fear 
of being found out. And to nourish the latter reason for resistance to 
evil there can surely be no stronger force than our friend the agent- 
provocateur, whom Mr. Nicolson holds up to general execration. 

It is therefore sincerely to be hoped that the Board of Trade will not 
rush into the precipitate action of disbanding a body of men whose 
services to the community are evidently of such high value. It is, 
however, necessary that they be re-established in that contemptuous 
tolerance by their fellow countrymen which is the best they either hope 
for or expect, to which end it is merely necessary that revised instruc- 
tions be issued to them requiring that, in the exercise of their duties, 
they appeal exclusively to the lowest instincts of the human race. 

Perth, Scotland. P. 5. A. 3, 


LORD STRABOLGI AND THE ARMY 


S1rR,—In your issue of August 21st you attack me for an article on the 
British Army in Colliers Magazine, apparently basing your strictures on 
certain extracts quoted in the Daily Telegraph. The Telegraph has been 
good enough to publish a letter from me protesting against certain mis- 
quotations and the use of sentences torn from their context which have 
misrepresented the whole tone of the article. This article was written 
at the special request of Quentin Reynolds, London correspondent of 
Colliers. Magazine, one of the best friends this country has ever had, Its 
whole object was to show that fundamentally nothing is wrong with 
the British Army ; that the military virtues of the British fighting man 
are as high as ever ; and, by so doing, to remove certain misapprehensions 
in America. 

I paid the highest tribute to the gallantry and steadfastness of all ranks 
in difficult circumstances in the campaigns in this war. I also drew 
attention, as I have before and shall do again, to the need of a thorough 
reorganisation of the whole system of Army command, and particularly 
of the need of widening the field of selection of officers. The need for 
these reforms is thoroughly understood in Parliament and other informed 
circles in the country. Perhaps you will allow me to state that I have 
had a very large number of letters from responsible people supporting 
my arguments. The gentleman who saw fit to attack me in your columns 
would probably have written in a quite different strain if he had read 
the article and not a few selected and misquoted selections of it. Wil 
you allow me to remind you, also, that in my years in Parliament 
between the wars I have been a persistent advocate of the necessity of 
modernising the training, organisation and equipment of our fighting 
forces? The need still exists. If my advice had been heeded His Majesty’ 
soldiers would have been saved many a disaster.—I am, Sir, yours, &c, 

House of Lords, London, S.W.1. STRABOLGI. 

[It would take a good deal of context to justify such phrases—for 
publication in America—as “ Wherever it [the British Army] has fought 
on the mainland of Europe it has been decisively defeated.” “ Against 
both the Japanese and the Germans the British Army has only chronicled 
a dismal record of failures.” “ Only one British General with the neces 
sary mental equipment plus the other qualities required of a grea 
leader—General Wavell—has so far managed to win through to high 
position against the obstruction of the Government cliqué. ”—ED, 
The Spectator.]} 
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BOOKS OF THE DAY 


Continental Planning 

By. R. H. M. Worsley. (Cape. 8s. 6d.) 
Tus interesting study of the Nazi “New Order” in the occupied 
territories seems to have suffered from a disadvantage which, un- 
fortunately, is normal today. I think the material was not only 
collected but also, in the main, brought into shape before the entry 
of America into the war. For the chief burden of Miss Worsley’s 
argument is that the pan-European Empire of Nazi Germany must 
always be a deadly menace to the United States and to Latin 
America. She has made this point ably and convincingly, but today 
the argument is slightly out of focus. 

Even so Miss Worsley’s contribution must be listed among the 
none too numerous serious studies about Nazi rule abroad. She has 
had access to many non-published sources, and with their help has 
drawn a fairly comprehensive picture of the economic aspects of 
Nazi rule in France, Belgium, Holland, Norway and Denmark, and 
of the effects of Nazi domination of Europe upon Sweden. Country 
by country she points to certain characteristic common features of 
the “ New Order.” The Nazis advertise it as the beginning of a 
new age Of co-operative creative effort, but in fact the only deter- 
mining consideration in all they do are the needs of the German 
war machine. Agriculture is everywhere developed, but at the same 
time the high-grade production of Holland and Denmark is forced 
down to a less intensive level, because Germany cannot provide 
sufficient fodder and fertilisers for a highly intensive cattle-breeding 
agriculture. Also, while in some countries yields rise, rations go 
down, because the best is carried away to Germany. Armaments 
industries flourish, to the extent that the present armaments pro- 
duction of France is higher than while France was at war, but con- 
sumption industries are systematically curtailed. Everywhere deep 
structural changes are imposed, to the disadvantage of the countries 
concerned and to the sole advantage of the master nation. All] the 
countries studied had their main economic ties with Britain and the 
U.S.A., and a re-planning of their economic structure in view of the 
needs of war-making Germany implies a forcing down of their 
economic level, At the same time, the European capital holdings of 
those countries, and in the first place of France and Holland, are 
systematically transferred into German hands, “ Aryanisation ” 
playing a considerable part in the process. Finance is probably the 
most fantastic chapter of the New Order, and also the one where 
the author is at her best. It appears that, in fact, the huge exports 
from the occupied countries to Germany are financed by the central 
banks of the subject countries, with nothing but “ tem,orarily ” 
frozen mark accounts to balance the burden. No wonder, therefore, 
that strong inflationary tendencies are distinguishable in all the 
occupied territories. Real wages are constantly falling, though, the 
author maintains, unemployment is not very considerable. I am 
inclined to doubt this last statement. There is, I should think, a 
huge unemployment in the occupied territories, hidden through the 
more or less compulsory recruitment of labour for Germany. 
Altogether, labour and social questions are not dealt with quite 
adequately all through the book. 

The author maintains that the novelty of the Nazi methods 
consists Only in this, that “for the first time in world history, a 
nation had chosen the path of systematic full-scale mobilisation of 
man-power, finance, production and trade,” and that “ fpr. the first 
time in history, an element of fanaticism had been introduced into 
the field of economic activities.” The second statement makes the 
student of revolutions smile, and both, at any rate, apply also to 
Soviet Russia. Altogether, as a doctrine, this view seems to be much 
too simple. As far as I can see, there are at least three factors to be 
distinguished in the Nazi New Order. There is, first, war economy, 
not a specifically Nazi thing at all ; many of its features could easily 
be paralleled in all belligerent countries. There is, secondly, the 
ruthless exploitation of subject races by a master race. This is the 
specifically Nazi aspect of the New Order, and the one which must 
go completely. There is, thirdly, continental and super-continental 
planning, and of that, I believe, as much as possible should be pre- 
served, under Anglo-American leadership. The author has a final 
chapter on post-war reconstruction, but her suggestions, which seem 
to be on the lines of Dr. Milan Hodza’s ideas, are not far-reaching. 
It is important that the necéssary struggle against the Nazi slave- 
holding economy should not degenerate into a reaction towards the 
bad old times when no more than lip-service was paid to super- 
Rational co-operation. F. BorRKENAU. 
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Kind but Uncritical 


America Speaks. By Philip Gibbs. (Heinemann. 10s. 6d.) 


It is a little difficult at first sight to decide why this book 1s so 
depressing, for: Sir Philip Gibbs is a very experienced reporter 
indeed ; he has interviewed the great and the little_in many 
countries, and he has, or had, a dramatic style. He was in America, 
just before and after Pearl] Harbour, he visited cities as far apart 
as Boston and San Francisco, Fort Worth and Detroit. He had 
special connexions with America, where his son and grandchildren 
were living. Yet for all his advantages and all his journalist’s 
experience, his book is painfully flat. He makes one point over 
and over again, the resolution of most Americans, before Pearl 
Harbour, not to send “the boys overseas,” and their conviction, 
when they thought of the matter at all, that Japan was a pushover 
if she was rash enough to incur the wrath of the United States. 
But the same story repeated in Taunton and Youngstown, Worcester 
and Toledo, does not improve in the telling. Sir Philip is obviously 
a good listener, too good a listener, for he seems to have been 
rather uncritical in his acceptance of the views put forward by the 
people he met on this lecture tour. He talked to taxi-drivers 
as well as hostesses, but he does not seem to have asked for the 
views of the taxi-drivers on the dogmatic statements about labour 
he got from some of his more opulent acquaintances. Nothing 
could exceed the amiability of this narrative ; the cities and people, 
like the London police, were all wonderful. (A few anonymous 
letters or other gestures of displeasure at Sir Philip’s propagandist 
activities are all in the day’s work.) But. it is odd to find so 
distinguished a newspaperman not paying his colleagues the compli- 
ment of giving their papers their correct titles and themselves their 
correct rank. It is also a little disturbing to find that Sir Philip 
wasted the hours he had to spend in Parsons, Kansas. The local 
paper is owned by Senator Clyde Reed, and both it and its owner 
would repay study, at least as well as the clubwomen with whom, 
naturally, most of Sir Philip’s time was spent. The role of a 
lecturer in America is exhausting, and the trade is dangerous. There 
is so much kindness, so much interest, so little time to reflect or 
investigate, that the impression made is sure to be blurred. That 
Sir Philip’s impressions were so kindly speaks well for his own 
success as a lecturer, but, alas, good writers should be made of 
sterner stuff. D. W. BrocGan. 
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The Rulers of France 
I Worked With Laval. §s.) 


Lt.-CoL. TISSIER, who now works with General de Gaulle and is 
the author of The Government of Vichy, devotes 44 pages out of 
128 to M. Laval and 25 to M. Anatole de Monzie, with whom he 
later collaborated in preparing the uncompleted Encyclopédie 
Francaise. The remainder contain a glossary of events from 1934 
to 1939; like other writers, Col. Tissier points out the faults— 
culminating in the toleration of the remilitarising of the Rhineland 
—that gave Hitler courage to prepare to subdue the world. No 
attention was paid by responsible statesmen at the time to those 
who knew, as every German schoolboy did, what was the trend of 
Nazi preparations, and this fact explains why such men as M. Flandin 
abandoned hope in Britain and moved into the camp of such cynics 
or enemies as MM. Bonnet or Laval. 


By Pierre Tissier. (Harrap. 
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The impersonal sections of this book give an interesting picture 
from the inside of the working of the French political machine and 
expose the more glaring of its faults. Col. Tissier has some sug- 
gestions for improving the Constitution of 1875 which, intended to 
leave room for a Monarchist restoration, has led the National 
Assembly always to choose “a President of moderate ability 
who would never be tempted to use his theoretical powers.” Col. 
Tissier would prefer “a President who is a ruler, like the President 
of the United States.” He believes that the chances of “an 
authoritarian ” President “ have a fair chance of prevailing.” Yet he 
describes the people as disillusioned with Marshal Pétain’s “ utter 
despotism ” in which the police takes the place of all other institutions, 
Since the Marshal constantly refers to himself as an authoritarian, 
especial care must obviously be taken in France that the remedy 
which consists of placing a military authoritarian at the head of the 
State is not worse thag the diseases of the French form of democracy. 
As General de Gaulle has so often said, the people of France must 
select their own form of government. Col. Tissier’s suggestions for 
making it work may well be worth trying. He has been through the 
whole political mill, and this book illuminates its early and formative 
stages, about which in this country knowledge is scanty. 

About M. Laval we learn little that is fresh. Col. Tissier has 
obviously acquired a certain admiration for him personally, though 
he dutifully condemns his corruption, lack of principle and refusal 
or inability to act from patriotic motives. He is first and last a 
parliamentarian who, without a parliament, is now unable to “ sense ” 
the country. This is as near to an explanation of Laval’s political 
psychology as the writer comes, though others suggest themselves 
from the text. BERNARD FOLEY. 


**Arabia Felix ”’ 


In the High Yemen. By Hugh Scott. (John Murray. 18s.) 
OF all the settled regions of Arabia, the Yemen, “ Arabia Felix,” of 
the Romans, who vainly tried to conquer it, is perhaps the least 
understood by non-Arabs. Its very population is variously assessed ; 
its history, rich and suggestive, is a mixture of legend and guess- 
work ; and estimates of its potentialities have differed enormously. 
Dr. Scott, who went to the Yemen northwards from the Aden 
Protectorate in 1937-38, though keenly interested in the past and 
in the future of the Yemen, was bent on scientific study of the 
present. His expedition, in which another British Museum scientist, 
Mr. Britton, shared, was an entomological enterprise. Dr. Scott was 
well equipped, for, through a visit to Ethiopia some years previously, 
he was adequately familiar with natural conditions at the southern 
end of the Red Sea Rift. Of his highest hopes, however, he was 
cheated, and this through no fault of his own. The Zaidi Imam 
of the Yemen, a spiritual and political autocrat who gained inde- 
pendence for his land from the Ottomans, looked curiously at 
attempts by Europeans to penetrate into the’ fastnesses of his State, 
and it was not easy to convince the Yemeni authorities that the 
pursuit of bugs and beetles was the sole aim of the expedition. 
Though Dr. Scott engaged influential support, including that of the 
Imam’s own Ministers, the ruler would not allow these Englishmen 
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to hunt insects where they would. Especially was he unwilling to 
let them search at over 9,000 feet—the very purpose for which 
they had made the arduous journey. 

Nevertheless, the expedition did discover things, and it was well 
worth the effort. The non-technical account which Dr. Scott has 
written, decked out with abuncant photographs, is informative, 
though the author does not belong to that select band of English 
Arabians whose pens have been moved to imperishable prose through 
contact with the fascinating Arab race and its stimulating environ- 
ment. In particular, the relationship of south-west Arabia to East 
Africa—a highly interesting though still controversial subject—is 
most sanely treated in this book. 

It is an ironical reflection that today it is far more difficult for 
Europeans to examine the Yemen than it was a century ago. For 
this, the Arabs are by no means wholly to blame. The Imam, 
despite mediaeval aspects of his régime, has a shrewd notion of what 
happens in the outside world, and though, after he had made a 
treaty with the British in 1934, he appeared to allow to the Italians 
unusual influence in his kingdom, he saw plainly the trends of the 
time. Many observers, indeed, think that it was owing to the 
difficulty in bending this proud Arab king and people to his will 
that Mussolini embarked on his campaign against Ethiopia. Be 
that as it may, there is no doubt that the Zaidi’s suspicions of Euro- 
pean intentions are lively, though it is notable that the Imam’s 
relations with the British in Aden have remained unexceptionable, 
We may share Dr. Scott’s hope that the British policy in the Aden 
Protectorate—making it clear that the future of the land lies 
with the Arabs themselves, and that alien colonisation is not con- 
templated—will in time soften the outlook of those who control 
the destinies of the Yemen. KENNETH WILLIAMS. 


Unified Strategy 


Lessons of Allied Co-operation, Naval, Military and Air, 1914. 
1918. By Sir Frederick Maurice. (Oxford University Press. Issued 
under the auspices of the Royal Institute of International Affairs. 
Ios. 6d.) 

THE chief lesson which emerges from this study of the Allies’ 
attempts to reach agreement on the main problems of policy and 
strategy in the course of the Four Years’ War is the sterility of 
strategic discussion when clear guidance on questions of policy is 
lacking. This lesson was exemplified by the Franco-British staff 
talks before the war, when the lack of a political agreement resulted 
not only in the British General Staff being committed to a plan— 
the ill-fated Plan XVII—with which they were unfamiliar, but in 
the even more absurd and dangerous consequence of the British 
Admiralty and the British War Office being committed to mutually 
inconsistent plans, each in ignorance of the other’s intentions. The 
evil was not wholly eradicated when, in the winter of 1917-1918, 4 
long series of conferences on the best method of meeting the obvious 
dangers created by the elimination of Russia from the struggle led 
only to the creation of a theoretical General Reserve and to the 
actual transfer of one division to the Western Front. It was not 
until October, 1918, that “ With everything going well there were 
no difficulties in co-operation.” 

In the meanwhile, what seems in retrospect, and unless the really 
immense difficulties are fully appreciated, a painfully slow process 
of evolution had led to the formation of the Supreme War Council, 
which, meeting monthly, and consisting of the Prime Minister and 
one other Minister of the Principal Allied Powers, formulated the 
decisions on grand strategy in the last year of the war. Its short- 
comings, ingthe author’s view, can be judged rightly only in com- 
parison with the chaos, mitigated by improvisations, which preceded 
it. “There cannot be much doubt,” he says, “in the mind of any- 
one reading the account of the discussions which took place at the 
beginning of 1915 as to the form which our policy and strategy 
should take, and the story of the initiation of the Dardanelles cam- 
paign, that the task of the Allies might have been greatly lightened 
and the war materially shortened had there been in existence then 2 
body charged with reviewing allied policy and strategy as a whole.” 

General Maurice wisely refrains from drawing analogies in this 
respect between this war, in which the political background differs 
so much, and the last. But he concludes that “If and when the 
organisation of international power for the maintenance of peace 
is required, the first necessity seems to be the establishment of 3 
supreme council, provided with a permanent secretariat.” And, 10 
connexion with the technique of the maintenance of peace equally 
with that of the conduct of war, it is interesting to find him 
recording the view that “the easiest form of military co-operation 
to arrange is that of air forces, the most difficult is that of armies.” 
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NEW FABER BOOKS 


This Expanding War LIDDELL HART 


This book may be described as a double commentary on the military 
events of 1941 by the greatest living English military critic: a com- 
bination of the immediate and the delayed view which is the most 
honest and most instructive way of writing contemporary history. 
12/6 


The War Moves East STRATEGICUS 


The fourth volume in the well-known history of the war by the 
military critic of the Spectator, of which Miss Odette Keun has said, 
“As a work of general reference it is invaluable.” With maps 10/6 


Spring Onions DUNCAN McGUFFIE 


The autobiography of a young market gardener with ideas and ideals. 

Many hardships and rebuffs came his way before his venture became 

the success it is today. Recommended by the Book Society. 
Illustrated 7/6 


Poetry in Wartime Edited by TAMBIMUTTU 


A collection of poems written since the beginning of the war whose 
vitality and novelty will surprise the reader. Many are by a younger 
generation not yet widely known. 6/- 


Armies on Wheels S. L. A. MARSHALL 


This book by one of America’s greatest military writers should be 
His chapters Return of the Infantry and Tanks can be 
With diagrams 7/6 
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M. C. D’Arcy, S.J. 


“ An extraordinarily satisfying book. At atime when many are 
tortured by the imminent danger or grievous loss of their dearest 
friends, it should come as a godsend.’’—Church Times. 55. net. 


BETWEEN GOD AND MAN 
John Hadham 


“A stimulating and challenging essay. A boon for both parson 
and people.’’—Sunday Mercury. 3s. 6d. net. 


THE FRUITS OF THE SPIRIT 
Evelyn Underhill 


*The tranquil charm of their manner and the occasional 
sparkle of humour preserve the restful sense of refreshment. ''— 
Church Times. 3s. 6d. net. 
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This book will be found invaluable as a study of the technique 
of the higher direction of war. It is, in addition, and in spite of 
its impersonal style, a piece of living history. As head of the 
operations section at G.H.Q. and later as Director of Military Opera- 
tions at the War Office, the author was intimately connected with 
the events which he describes. He is a man as well as a historian, 
with partialities, preferences and convictions; it meed scarcely be 
said that he finds it easier to do justice to Haig or Robertson than 
to Lloyd George or Henry Wilson. But few histories can have 
derived more benefit and acquired fewer drawbacks from _ the 
author’s personal acquaintance with the scene and the actors than 


has this admirable little book. ROBERT FORTMAN. 


Sex Standards 
The Christian Interpretation of Sex. By Otto Piper. (Nisbet. 
10s. 6d.) 
Tuis, let it be said at once, is an unquestionably important book 
on an unquestionably important subject. Dr. Piper, who was 
deprived of his chair in the University of Munster in consequence 
of the courage with which he defended the rights of the Church 
against the State when the Nazis came into power in 1933, is now 
a professor in Princeton Theological Seminary. His approach to 
the problem of sex is very different from those generally familiar. 
Instead of considering current sex-doctrines or sex-practices and 
judging them by accepted Christian principles, so far as such 
principles exist, he pursues the much more positive line of con- 
sidering what the Biblical teaching (much more the New Testament 
than the Old) regarding sex is, and justifies the ideal so emerging 
by its bearing on the life of a wholesome and upright society. 
Professor Otto’s thesis is closely argued and not easy to sum- 
marise. The essential point is that he sees sex as something as in 
no sense evil, except when given perverse expression, but funda- 
mentally good. Men and women are different from and comple- 
mentary to one another. It is by sexual intercourse, in which the 
whole being of each, spiritual as well as physical, is expressed, that 
they are made into a unity which leaves the personality of neither 
unchanged. The relationship, moreover, of a man to a woman 
through whom he has been initiated into the mystery of sex, and 
vice versa, is unique. Neither can ever stand in the same relation 
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to anyone else (Dr. Piper does not quite face adequately the not 
uncommon cases of second marriages which are obviously happier 
than the first), and infidelity must inevitably vitiate the relationship 
by destroying its uniqueness. Starting from the declaration of the 
writer of the Book of Genesis that “God saw that it was not good 
for man to be alone,” Dr. Piper reaches the conclusion that, “ accord- 
ing to the Biblical point of view, sex, even on its physical side, is 
to be understood as the means by which God causes man and wife 
to become a unity. This divine purpose is the raison d’étre of 
sex life. The Bible regards it as a very special blessing of God that 
the couple have the additional possibility of obtaining children 
through their sexual intercourse. Therefore it does not regard sex 
life as being in need of an extra justification, such as the intention 
to propagate.” This, of course, runs completely counter to Roman 
Catholic teaching. 

Dr. Piper’s book is not light reading, but it abundantly repays 
detailed study, for there are few volumes that come so near providing 
a religious doctrine of sex which is at once positive, constructive and 
illuminating. Unhesitatingly explicit where explicitness is needed 
and wisely restrained where it is not, the author succeeds admirably 
in handling a natural process with an unaffected naturalness. His 
book will seem to some a quarry to dig from, to others a finished 
structure that can be accepted as it stands. Both will find it equally 
valuable. H. W. H. 

Fiction 

Women in Exile. By Jean Ross. (Eyre and Spottiswoode. 9s.) 
The Shadow and the Web. By Mary Allerton. (Robert Hale. 
The Children. By Nina Fedorova. (Collins. 9s. 6d.) 
Leopards and Spots. By Naomi Jacob. (Hutchinson. gs. 6d. 
Miss JEAN ROss in her third novel, Women in Exile, deals with the 
plight of individuals whose lives have been disturbed or shattered 
by the conflagration of war. With highly commendable skill the 
author has gained perspective of the conflict and its impact on the 
lives of her characters. She can deal with air-raids, sudden death 
and the various other implications by which we are menaced in times 
of tribulation and unrest; but she does not lose her head and so 
remembers a novelist’s job is to depict character first and foremost. 
This she does excellently, her women being presented in terms we 
can recognise, their private as well as their public lives being made 
visible so that we come to know them intimately. Here is Mair 
Hoolan, the too possessive mother of the heroine: “ Me working 
at the hospital, and Dancy Dancy I thought of him 
with every breath I drew ; I died when he died, but Lord bless you, 
here I am, and if I have thought of that man in the last ten years 
till now I don’t remember it. If she wants life she will have to 
take the suffering with it. If she is like me she will choose life, and 
to hell with the suffering. As for me, it is not all the suffering, the 
terror and the danger I mind ; it is the dread of being alone with a 
grey lonely boredom at the end of my days, and having nothing 
to do but think.” 

The story is simple and for the most part plausible: it is observed 
with the eye of detachment as it unfolds against the contrasted 
backgrounds of London and country districts of Essex and Antrim. 
Miss Ross is to be congratulated ; she has written a novel which 
does not attempt to govern the war, nor is governed by it, and this 
is a very considerable achievement. . 

From America comes The Shadow and the Web, a study in the 
horrific. The three Morphew sisters are all strong-minded. Harriet, 
the eldest, is headmistress of a flourishing girls’ school, with the 
aid of her widowed sister Virginia, possessive mother of three sons. 
With them lives a “niece,” styled daughter of the younger sister 
Bessie, also widowed, and a religious maniac. The story opens on a 
note of tension and an atmosphere of excitement is quickly created. 
The youngest son runs away to make a life of his own. His example 
stimulates his brothers, but they are too enslaved by long years of 
habit to make a genuine break with their mother. Bessie comes t0 
live at the school and blackmails Harriet over a period until] funds 
are no longer available to meet her greedy demands. Bessie then 
proceeds to systematic murder, having first insured her victims. The 
first is her eldest nephew, the next is the niece (fruit of an episode 
between her husband and Harriet). Before suspicion is even aroused, 
she successfully kills both Virginia and her second nephew. Her 
insane state then becomes apparent. The book has a genuinely grue- 
some effect, but the author does not succeed in making the charac- 
terisation completely convincing. The story has its parallel in the 
annals of American crime, and the Snead-Wardlaw case suggested, 
we are told, the point of departure for this novel. 


Qs. 6d.) 
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‘Mother Abess,’ Lida said almost gaily, ‘you know, in my 

heart all this time I never doubted we should be happy 

not a moment,’ and she smiled ‘I rather posed with my sorrow, it 

seems. I feel we shall be happy. If I did not believe, well, I should 

die that very moment. Why, I think I cried just because I was 


assurance, of my invincible belief in happiness. 


» 


afraid of my 
Just paying something to that accident. 


Nina Fedorova, as the above passage indicates, adores the personal 


pronoun, the dot and the italic. Her novel The Children is a sequel 
to one called The Family: it concerns the same group of people 
with a few newcomers, and is long, lush and sentimental. The 
characters are numerous, most of them White Russians, living in 
Manchuria during the ‘thirties, they are mostly of the sticky two- 
pence-coloured variety of bore. Luda, the heroine, having become 


a concert platform singer, is able to air her vocal opinions on this, 
that and the other against back-cloths of Harbin, Tientsin and 
Shanghai. Then there is Dasha, a dear litthe Communist girl orphan, 
Alla, a consumptive ballet dancer, and Glafira, prepared to marry a 
Japanese for the sake of her family. The men include general, 
professors and Mr. Rine, a very unlikely American, all of whom 
employ the dot-and-dash method of communicating their thoughts. 

Glamour, local colour and gusto are not enough. If they were, 
Miss Jacob’s equally unconvincing gallery in Leopards and Spots 
might have won our applause. Her heroine, Josephina (known also 
as Nina and Pepina), is like Lida, a fatal female with whom every 
man falls in love. What bores these queens of glamour are to be 
sure! Local colour and high spirits can never take the place of solid 
characterisation in any novel. Josephina is a beautiful novelist 
Before the last war she married a very unpleasant German (he was 
naturalised and fought on our side then) because she was irresponsible 
and silly. A young careerist, who could have married her, married 
for advancement and then tried to start an affair. It was to save 
her family from such a possible scandal that Nina wed the odious 
Mr. Eitel Bower. After the war, owing to her husband’s nasty ways, 
Pepina refuses to be his wife in anything but name. Furious, he 
revenges himself by divorcing ker in a scandalous manner, she, of 


course, being innocent. Then he goes back to Germany and becomes 
an important Nazi. Our heroine weds a title and drives round 
London taking tea to the blitzed during air-raids, which brings us 


to the last spot. JoHN Hampson. 


Shorter Notice 
By 





Russian Newsreel, Charlotte Haldane. (Secker and Warburg. 


10s. 6d.) 

How the Russians Live. By Wright Miller. 
War correspondents have to be facile in impressions and reactions 
as well as in style, and must necessarily be detached, but as the 
spate of their books grows, the public who lap them up may begin 
to wonder whether there is anything they lack and to question 
sometimes the balance they hold between events: between torture, 
homelessness, for instance, and th: reporter’s discomfort, 
lack of bath water or regular meals—a 
used to have curious manifestations 
paid to other peoples’ wars in China and in 
Mrs. Haldane, war correspondent of the Daily 
off her sardines and cheese for breakfast 
the peasant family killed by blast, and succeeds, in 
general, in telling us as much about the Russians as about herself. 
How the Russians Live is an admirable little book, infotmative 
and intelligently written. A table that it gives of comparative values 
explains more about the Soviet system than dozens of treatises 
or eye-witness accounts by friend and foe. For instance, it was 
possible in 1939 with 150 roubles to buy a cheap watch, a poor 
quality summer dress, a twelve-day holiday in a Rest Camp, an 
aeroplane trip of nearly a thousand miles, or pay for a year’s course 
at a University. It is a pity that the people who could learn most 
from this book will be put off it by seeing that it is Pamphlet 3 of 
the Socialist Propaganda Committee. 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


By CUSTOS 


from Russia has not brought any general decline in the 
but has shifted the buying emphasis from equities 
Pressure of funds seeking employment in a 
market where holders are reluctant to sell and the new securities 
effering are practically limited to the Government’s tap loans js 
bound to keep prices up ; for the moment, however, the investor's 
mood is one of caution. A more enterprising policy will soon be 
apparent whenever the war news offers the slightest encouragement 


News 
stock markets, 
back to gilt-edged. 


ENTERTAINMENT BOOM 


When the Associated British Picture Corporation, one of the 
“Big Three” among British cinema concerns, announces a I§ per 
cent. ordinary dividend after coming under conservative financial 
management, one needs no further proof of boom conditions in the 
entertainments industry. Trading profits of the group, struck after 
providing unspecified but probably quite considerable sums for 
E.P.T., rose during the year to March 31st from £1,307,017 to 
£1,579,549, and after charging £573,012, against £477,166, for 
income-tax, net profit applicable te the parent company was up 
from £192,263 to £408,068. There is a further transfer of £100,000 
to general reserve, which now stands at £1,450,000; but in the 
consolidated balance-sheet the total of mortgages, debentures and 
secured indebtedness, although reduced during the year by £800,486, 
is still as high as £7,991,175. 
is still brisk despite the recent increase in 
entertainments tax, which, the A.B.P. chairman tells us, the public 
has met “not with resistance but with resilience.” Gross earnings 
should, therefore, be maintained at a high level so long as there 
is no heavy air-raiding. On the other hand, shareholders are warned 
that the incidence of 100 per cent. E.P.T. is such that net profits 
available for distribution in the current year are likely to be “ some- 
what lower” than those just announced. Clearly, then, the is per 
cent. dividend rate is likely to be a war-time maximum, for which 
reason it seems to me that the §s. ordinaries, yielding 5} per cent. 
at 13s. 9d., are pretty fully valued. Investors seeking capital appre- 
ciation in this field might consider Stoli Theatres £1 shares at 
7s. 3d. or the 6 per cent. cumulative ros. preference shares of 
Twentieth Century Cinemas around 3s. 6d. 


Business, it seems, 


Neither of these shares 
is in the dividend list at present, but both have recovery chances. 


CELANESE DEVELOPMENTS 
Shareholders in British Celanese, who have been eagerly awaiting 
a plan to deal with the heavy dividend arrears on the second 
preference capital, may regard the company’s announcement of a 
new £300,000 subsidiary as rather an anti-climax. Nevertheless, 
the move is interesting and may well become important. The new 
Celanese Plastics Development, marks a stage in the 
research work put in in recent years in the plastics field, and should 
ultimately make a useful contribution revenue. Meantime, 
interest will be refocussed or the possibilities of a funding scheme 
for clearing off the second preference arrears. With 8s. net of arrears 
due to them, holders of these shares should see a substantial rise 
in price over the next few months. On the basis of current earnings 
the full 7$ per cent. rate should be comfortably earned, and that 
alone justifies a price of at least without putting any value on 
the arrears. ‘Today’s quotation 23s 


subsidiary, 


to 


255 
1S 


AMALGAMATED PRESS PROFITS 


Anybody who has been bewildered by the spectacular recovery 
in publishers’ profits in the past 18 months should read Lord 
Camrose’s speech at the Amalgamated Press meeting. He made it 
plain that two major economies had contributed to the results which 
had enabled the company to resume ordinary dividends with a pay- 
ment of 9 per cent. One was the elimination of unsold copies ; tht 
other the suspension of contents bills, both “thoroughly um 
economic ” items of expenditure which had cost the publishing trade 
large sums in pre-war years. With ordinary dividends on Kelly’ 
Directories to come into revenue this year, the immediate prospect 
looks good, and it would not be surprising if the dividend rate wef 
raised to, say, 10 or Ir per cent. At 14s. 3d. the ros. ordinaries 
are a promising holding. 
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COMPANY MEETING 





AMALGAMATED PRESS 


LORD CAMROSE’S SPEECH 








THE annual general meeting of the Amalgamated Press, Limited, was held 
on August 21st in London. 

Viscount Camrose (the chairman) presided. 

The Chairman said: Ladies and gentlemen,—In the course of 
speech at the last annual meeting I told you that the business for the 
year, so far as it had then proceeded, had been well maintained and that, 
in addition, we should have in future the benefit of the profits of Weldons, 
Limited, which property had been purchased after the close of the financial 
year. 

The figures before you show that the results have been better than 
was then anticipated, with the consequence that we have been able to 
make up some of the leeway in our distribution on the ordinary capital 
caused by the war and the crises which preceded it. These results have 
heen obtained, moreover, without the aid of ordinary dividends from our 
paper subsidiary, the Imperial Paper Mills, or from our holding in Kelly’s 
Directories, Limited. 

As to the former, the mills have suffered from enemy action, and their 
production has also been considerably reduced by other war causes. It 
is therefore unlikely that we shall receive any return from this investment 
until hostilities cease. In the case of the latter the position is different. 
As I forecast, distinctly better results have been achieved and a dividend 
of 10 per cent. has been declared on the ordinary shares. This dividend 
will come into our accounts for the current period 


my 


PAPER Supply DIFFICULTIES. 

While the profits for the year we are now reviewing can be described as 
satisfactory, we must also take into consideration the effects of the war 
on the general structure of the business. Difficulties regarding the supply 
of our main material—paper—have multiplied, and the ever-growing need 
of transport for the war effort has enforced a reduction all round to less 
than 20 per cent. of pre-war consumption. 

To meet this situation all our periodicals have suffered diminution, 
sme in size of page, some in number of pages, some in circulation. 
Sometimes all these methods have had to be employed together, and a 
number of periodicals have been suspended for the duration, Advertising 
space has again had to be severely rationed and many of our oldest and 
most regular customers disappointed. 


_INCREASED PROFIT AND DIVIDEND. 

I turn now to the balance-sheet and report. Comparing the profit 
figure of £750,162 with that of last year, we have an increase of £156,607. 
On the other hand, the provision for taxation is up from £200,000 to 
£350,000, so that the two items practically cancel each other out. We 
wain propose to transfer £100,000 to the general reserve, which will 
then stand at £1,450,000. We have also made other reserves in connexion 
with our subsidiary companies and investments before arriving at the 
figure of profit for the year, and shareholders can rest assured that, as I 
said earlier in my remarks, we are bearing fully in mind the need for a 
vigorous and enterprising policy after the war. 

After payment of debenture interest and preference dividends and 
making the reserves mentioned, we recommend a dividend of 9 per cent. 
mn the ordinary shares, leaving the carry forward at £218,927, an increase 
of £2,265. This dividend compares, as you know, with one of 6 per cent. 
for the previous year, an increase which we are sure will give particular 
pleasure to our shareholders in these troublous times. 

Iam not going to make any definite prophecy, but I will go so far 
% to say that, barring any catastrophic happening, we shall hope to 
maintain at least a similar dividend for the current year. Very much 
depends on the amount of paper at our command, and that in its 
tum depends on the course which the war takes. It was our policy in 
the past to declare an interim dividend rather than to wait for the final 
results, as we have done in the last three years. Your directors intend, 
ft circumstances permit, to take this question under consideration during 
the present period. 

BALANCE-SHEET ITEMS. 

The balance-sheet shows an increase in investments in subsidiary com- 
janies of some £166,000, which includes the cost of the purchase of 
Weldons, Limited, a purchase with which, I may say in passing, we are 
‘ery well satisfied. Cash has increased from £164,000 to £325,000, and 





market investments, which include £112,000 in Government securities, 
we up by approximately £55,000. Stocks and debtors have not changed 
much, but the item of creditors, including provision for accrued charges, 
uxation and contingencies, shows an increase of £173,000. Outstanding 
debentures have been reduced by £24,000. 

I now beg to move: “ That the report of the directors and statement 
f accounts for the year ended February 28th, 1942, be received and 
adopted and that the dividend and appropriations recommended therein 
% and are hereby approved. 

Brigadier-General William F. Mildren, C.B.. C.M.G., D.S.O., seconded 
ihe resolution and it was carried unanimously, : 
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COMPANY MEETING 





STANDARD BANK OF SOUTH AFRICA 





SATISFACTORY RESULTS 





THE one hundred and twenty-ninth ordinary general meeting of the 
Standard Bank of South Africa, Ltd., was held on August 26th in 
London, Mr. Stanley Christopherson (the chairman) presiding. 

The following are extracts from the statement by the chairman circu- 
lated with the report and accounts: 

As compared with the figures for the previous year, deposits, current 
and other accounts showed a further increase of approximately £17} 
million, This was again mainly due to the large funds available as the 
result of expenditure by the Union Government for war purposes. 

On the assets side, cash in hand and at call and short notice was 
higher by about £3} million, and investments increased by nearly £15 
million as the resuht of purchases of Government stocks. Bills discounted, 
advances to customers and other accounts declined by about £3 million, 
which might be expected in view of the prevailing conditions. 

After making an appropriation to contingencies account there was a 
balance of profit of £560,740, as against £561,837 in the previous year. 
Including the amount of £144,769 brought forward there remained for 
disposal the sum of £705,509. The interim dividend paid in January 
last absorbed £125,000, and after allocating £50,000 for bank premises 
there is a balance of £530,509. 

It is recommended that £150,000 be allocated to the officers’ pension 
fund, that a final dividend of 7s. per share be paid, together with a bonus 
of 2s. per share, making a total of 14 per cent. for the year, and that 
£155,509 be carried forward. I think you will agree that ‘the figures 
make a very satisfactory showing. : 

STABLE CONDITIONS 

During the year under review business conditions remained fairly 
stable in South Africa, although the progressive enlargement of the 
country’s war effort tended to restrict normal trade activities. Expansion 
has naturally been pronounced in those industries employed on war 
contracts and with the acceleration of production brought about by the 
entry of Japan into the conflict in December last expenditure on national] 
defence has continued to grow. The increased amount of money thus 
made available has resulted in a larger demand for goods generally, a 
factor which has benefited the commercial and agricultural community, 
whose demand, in the aggregate, for credit facilities from the banks 
has declined. 

The growing volume of money available has, in some measure, been 
tapped by the Government through increased taxation and public loans, 
and special avenues for the attraction of public savings have been created 
with the object of building up a strong position to avoid inflation. 

The decline in the volume of imported goods owing to shipping 
difficulties has given rise to a greater demand for locally manufactured 
articles, thus providing an impetus to secondary industries, Present world 
conditions have also spurred on the quest for new markets in neighbouring 
African territories and the contacts now being made are of value and 
will, we hope, continue to be so when peace returns. 

The Union Minister of Finance was able to disclose an estimated 
surplus of over £6,¢40,000 for the financial year ended March 31st last. 
Nevertheless, a warning was given by him that the present state of 
prosperity is illusory. 


UNION’s SOUND FINANCES 

The sound state of the Union’s finances is due in large measure to the 
achievement of the gold-mining industry in maintaining production, 
despite the absence of large numbers of men on active service and the 
assistance the mines have rendered in the production of munitions. The 
industry has been of immeasurable value to the Government in their 
efforts to maintain a stable economy during the period that the Union 
has been at war. 

The special demands of the war have drawn increased attention to the 
Union’s valuable base mineral resources. It has been recognised that 
many deposits are capable of more profitable exploitation than has been 
evident in the past, and legislation has been approved which will stabilise 
conditions in this industry and encourage full economic development of 
mineral resources. 

Farming conditions during the year were difficult but, on the whole, 
satisfactory. Replacements and additions to imp!ements and machinery 
were hard to obtain, climatic conditions were unfavourable and exports 
were affected by increased shipping uncertainties; on the other hand, 
farm products were in very keen general demand, prices were firm, and 
a large measure of stability was again assured by the agreement under 
which the wool clip was purchased by the British Woo! Commission and 
by the furtherance of the Government’s efforts to encourage development 
upon sound lines. 

Trading difficulties in the present year are likely to be more severe 
than those in the twelve months under review. 

We can be proud of the contribution our staff is making to the war 
effort. Whilst casualties have fortunately not been heavy, we record 
with deep regret the loss of a number of our young men. — 

The report was adopted. j 
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pRE- CONSCRIPTION AGE TRAINING FOR 
POST WAR HOME LIFE 

Miss P, L. Garsutt, Director of the Good Housekeeping 

Institute, 28 30 Grosvenor Gardens, London, S.W.1, an- 


nounces the opening of a Homecraft School where a selected 
number of girls, of school-leaving age, may take an inten- 
sive course in homecraft. The school is situated in a “ safe’ 
Surrey area and cenditions will approximate as nearly as 
possible to those of normal home life. Students will be 
under the supervision of fully-trained Domestic Science 
teachers rhe first course commences in September. Pro- 
spectus on application to the above address. 
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ie CHARLOTTE MASON METHOD. Children 
(ages 4}-18), can oe educated at home, or at P.N.E.U 
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Ambleside 
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SCHOOL OF COMMERCE. 


THE EVENING SCHOOL provides courses of study 
for men and women employed in Commerce 
Students may prepare for the professional examinations 
in banking, acc puntanc) and secretarial work, and for th 
examinations of the University of London in Commerce and 
Economics, here are also courses preparing students for 


the examinations of the Institute of Industrial Adminis. 
tration 
FHE DAY SCHOOL offers a one- or two-year full-time 


couse for students (boys and girls) from 16 
upwards. 

Special and part-time courses can be arranged 
ndividual needs of students 

New term commences :—DAY DEPARTMENT, mth 
September; EVENING DEPARTMENT, 21st Septem 
ber. (Enrolment for evening classes, 14th-16th September 
6-8 p.m.) 

Details on application to the Director OF EDUCATION 
l" NIVERSITY OF ABERDEEN 


years of age 


to meet the 


SESSION 1942-43. 


The University of Aberdeen grants Degrees in Ams, 
Science (Pure Science, Agriculture, Forestry and Engineer 
ing), Divinity, Law and Medicine. 

he Winter Term will open as follows :— 

All Faculties on Tuesday, 13th October, 1942, excep 
Engineering Students entering on their second year of stud 
who will commence on Tuesday, 29th September, 1942 

Note.—All Male Students (including those enterig 
the University for the first time in October) other the 
those already enrolled in the Medical Unit of & 
Senior Training Corps, must report at the Headquarten 
of the Senior T raining Corps or University Air Squat 
ron at 10 a.m. on Tuesday, 6th October, 1942 

Ihe Certificate of Educational Fitness qualifying for a 
mission to the University must be exhibited to the Secreun 
to the University before commencing study. Apolicatio 
forms for this Certificate may be had — the Secretary» 
the Entrance Board, 81 North Street, St. Andrews, or from 
the Secretary to the University. 

Candidates for the Degree of M.A. must lodge forms,a 
which the subjects selected for the Degree mus® be entered, 
not later than ist October, 1942. Forms may be hada 
application to the Secretary 


H. J. BUTCHART, Secretary 
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